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CINDERELLA. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


Prorit said that Forbes Rivers had “ made 
* complete fool of himself” by his second 
ge, and no two people more heartily 
eed this belief than bis daughters by 
— marriage, Caroline and Matilda. 
his ata man of their father's age (fifty-five 
last birthday) ; a man who had outlived, 
of, at any rate, ought to have outlived, senti- 
ane romance; who had a comfortable, 
il us home, a splendid man in his 
iene nays to himself a little 
nv chit, twenty-five years his junior, 
§ chit who had been a pa Pty who mt half 
rarer) who had neither money, family, nor 
eir opinion) beauty, or anything whatever 
Sy pomagee her, was beyond the comprehen- 
Rivers, So bay pa. po nape the Misses 
tible beyond tt a only sane, but sen- 


Ae did 
itapending sn dare to break the news of his 





marriage by word of mouth; he ' 


[HALCYON DAYS OF CBILDH“OD.) 


was, perhaps, a little in awe of his two 
young ladies. No, he wrote to them from Paris, 
and announced that he was going to give them 
a step-mother, who would be more like their 
sister than anythiog else, and that the marriage 
would make no real difference to them in any 
way. 
“ Such nonsense!” as they ejaculated, after 
the firat stormy outbreak was over ; ‘‘ he wrote 
like a child, instead of a man of five-and- 
fitty! Who was to be mistress of the house? 
Why Mes. Rivers, of course! Who was to 
keep the keys, order the carriage, sit at the 
head of the table, invite the company to that 
very board? Again, Mrs. Rivers, of course! 

And would this make no real difference what- 
ever to Matilda, who had reigned supreme over 
Mount Rivers since her eighteenth birth- 
day? Matilda, who kept the keys, ordered the 
servants hither and thither, lolled in the seat 
of honour in the big landau, patronized her 
poorer neighbours, and sat at the head of her 
father's table | 

Matilda would now be a cipher. She would 

to the estates. 





poets no longer be the heiress 
he would be a mere unnoticed nobody—and 


this was to make no difference! Such an asser- 
tion was merely adding insult to injury. 

Then, as to Caroline; if Matilda was ambi- 
tious, Carrie was vain. The sums and sums 
she spent in dress were scarcely credible ; in 
spite of her father’s handsome allowance, and 
constant presents, she was always in debt, 
Her career would be curbed. No more sixty- 
guinea ball dresses from Madame Elise; no 
more ravishing cotton costumes, price fifteen 
pounds ! Probably no maid all to herself, but 
one between her and Matilda! 

These ladies were in a dreadful state of 
mind; if their father had been dying they 
could not have worn longer faces, perhaps not 
so long. They talked of this dreadful marriage 
far and near, and really with such effect that 
many people sincerely pitied ‘‘ the poor R.vers 
girla’’ very much indeed; “ and fancy a 

ioverness,”’ they added, with uplifted eyes and 
ands, “after marrying an earl’s daughter for 
his first wife!” 

Yes ; his first wife had been Lady Charlotta 
Thyn, daughter (portionless) of the Earl of 
Bareacres, and Matilda and Caroline were 
never long in the society of any stranger before 
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‘my waole, the Bark uf Bareacres,’’ had been, 
so to speak, dragged io neck and heels, 

Lady Charlotta had not been, strictly speak- 
ing, beautiful, and her daughters resembled 
her more than their good looking father; who 
had well. cut features,an upright carriage, and 
was_a very young-looting. man, despite his 
fifty-five wiaters, and looked more like a 
brother:than.a -parent to the Misses Rivers, 
who, ou their part, were iil-used by Time; he 
seemed to have added the years to them that 
he had borrowed from their father, and though 
they were only one and two-and-twenty, they 
we:e easily mistaken for six or seven jears 
more, 

People said it was their restlessness, their 
insatiable ball- going propeusities, their 
tempers, that thus aged them prematurely. 
In sppearance they were both tall, with very 
neat, slim figures; they had sharp, tarnei-up 
noses, nd scanty hair. Matilda was dark, 
witha high -coleur, rather prominent teeth, 
and maddy-brown eyes; Matilda was clever. 
Cargline.was-fair, sandy hair, grey-green eyes, 
aud. very gocd complexion ; indeed, . 
stretehivg- your imagination a little bit you 
might call her-pretty ;-her fair skin, her youth, 
hergood figure, and her exquisite toilettes, 
went. She was-not clever, butshe 








marriage. It-wasallm 






by } and was , written 


bound roond.and round her bead in tight, 
thick coils, Hyery movementsbespoke grace— 
unstadied -and-natural. She speke English 
with a slightly foreign accent, aud in a wholly 
be witching, so mewhat plaintive manzer ;:her 
bearing to her step-children was deprecatory, 
if not actually humble, and she shrank from 
putting herselfforward as much as it- was pos- 
sible for her to do, 

She was deferred to by ber infatuated hus- 
band, and she in turn deferred to’ Mies Rivers; 
and effaced herself and all her bridal glories 
in many tempting oppertunities for display, 
but it-availed her nothing ;itewes.a case of the 
inch and the ell-the more-she voluntarily 
gave up.the more Mies Rivers wished to seize. 
She ordered the dinner, the carrisge,.and the 
servants .as of yore, and -reinstated ‘herself 
atthe head of the:table,as: young: Mrs. Rivers 
was-ignorant obearving-as one ofthe .statucs 
on. the terrace, 


on-the: 

‘She was-v: jet, ratherinert-and dreamy, 
passed » n, ries,.with her hands 
lying idleimherlap, her eyesfixed on vaeaney, 


in. by} 















She. was very-deforential 
-hand,.amd )respondéd.te,all :hia- 
animation ;semed 





aod wiater;:bat: frem . 


> eee 
r. ? 

azsinst ‘‘ a house forthe scagen: 
no objeetion:-to >this. eempre 
Auguste-said-it was 







left their-dear-papa:to: hiaeg 
months of the, year; .amd.<y 






papa had got-into-mischief, 


It would be hard to say-which of the |" 
ladies was the most embittered against aE 


unwished-for intruder into the-home circle. 
Matilda bad had visions of marrying Lord 
Rockfort, a neighbouring and somewhat im- 
pecunions nobleman, whose few scanty acres 
marched with her father’s fine property. He 
had thrown out more than one hint with regard 
to++leekingiabeut-him-for a wife,andsesilivg 
down ”—ebint whi Ra wWasnot los, 
to.@ppno priate:to: herself ; -bnt .nom,:supposing 
henfatherwere.to be ,surrquuded., by +m, large, 
yea Pet eg en. bar wv ¥§,horn.2’ 
She-knem veryewail that tao bella that,rang, 
fordws bitth would ring »kwell-to,all her rosy- 
tinted sehemes..2uddaneweil for aver to the; 
‘tuspect of a-cexonet. 

‘Basse ladies hadi first declared thet they 
renidileave:the paternal roofitzes, and. take. 
cefuge with Aunt Anguata, bat.as .ways.aud. 
Mees Wore idabious, Aunt Augusta .wes 
dabions, =teo, and sixengly ,advised bs i 4 
Stag: at Meuot.Rivers-—rat any sate, tor the. 
predentoandatay-they did. 

shasdne tine tie masterof the hous, re, 
tammed:bome with his ..nide,.who necaived,m, 
veryedepid reaeption cirom:her. two daughters 

: wileekadolden.than,.shedid).. A 
uebeds.ehe might be.ande pagpertorboet, but 
even they were obliged to acknowledge.thah 
shewpenots. chit. Sao qwas.tall—yaasaaliy 


t i SVORY 1 Attk, abd. y 
loahinge  Saechada Stine, eee 
black rt 








She-was netceneatom in love Miresee-~ ad . 
| man 


; fk neo pot apyverteniiien 


» Was the pre 





looks and sweet 16 
her favour. 

She was .weny~different,..the household de- 
clared, ‘to them,” meaning anything bat a 
complimentary allusion—‘‘ them, the auto- 
eratic, hardito-be-pleased,.eversworgying;ptep- 
daughters.’ ‘ 

Her mannerswere so amiable, She allowed 
these. young ladies to ride roughshod over-her, 
aud thay~laughed- to edch other -when -they 
gompared‘her to’ the traditional stepmother— 
a re mapa were more like that. 

Matilda, never spared her, and«earried her 
radeness,.her ferocity, roto speak, so far-as 
even to amaze her- younger -and-more placable 
sister. ‘As, for instance, one day when they 
wera discussing a new‘histerical novel; -and*all 
were oe of one ‘ratler startling state- 
ment, Mise >Matilia.coclly-remarked, as she 
ops By we boek,— 

bere- may bs someatowancefor our igno- 

range, birf, lim surprised ‘that yaw den’e know, 
Mrs. ‘Rivers !”" 

“Bat why—why, shoaid 1° know,more than 

. Id Dbe Detter informed than 


you? .Why. 
you and ie 2” ted, politely. 
“ Beoanse” SA 9 73 Rivers, bluntly, 
you wero a a and had all thege.mat- 
un fingers'.enps.” 


a He ; 
arden.me!” replied the other, oplouring 
rot merely at the mare but the stinging 


her oblent step-- fa egees 
ferential to-her- elderly: bus- 
chia-remarks .with: 


d-shemarried:hine?’ 


—— E> 
tone ingwhich henamiablestepdgughter Spoke, 
“TL wasmever agoverness!” 

“Then whatwere you? I always. theng: 
so till now; bat_perbaps,” with conta oa. 
ness, ‘*Lought not to ask.” 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly yon may know; indeeg 
why should you not? I was companion to 
Madame de Villttrein Paris; where-your fitthn, 
saw me!” 

* Ah! indeed!” exclaimed Miss Rivers, ip, 
tone that implied-that -if thero—werea loz 
depth for impecunious ladies in the sogiaj 
scale than governess it was the situation of 
companion, and the subject dropped. 

Being half French, it was not surprising 
that Mrs. Rivers received @ good many foreig, 
lettere—long, long letters—on thin paper ang 
very closely writtep, .asyher-relatives did not 
fail to remark, but who they were from they 
could not even guess ;. their r¢ecipientwas.yery 
close about her affairs. One thingwemnertain, 
that.often after post hour she. hadibeemsnr. 
‘prisedymithraces of tears inskerfage, 
‘Resobred.pot to clash in. anyy 

ts, 















































































pearing up on 
their play, as Mr. Rivggesaiied 


it—he showed off hi 
bamerto the (did hese 
j ing girlieside him. 5 
Qnee -she . timid remonsibane 
pooh-peehed, and 


drive, but she was 
ot to be silly; ther 
was not-an-ounee of vice about them, andi 
was nothing bat their high spirits and play. 
“ Play to them, death to us !”’ she reto 
‘‘T am sure we shall be killed some day!” 
Her assertion made her companion quite ix 
dignant at the:time ;:butcher words proved ® 
be prophetic. 
























—_——_—_ 


CHAPTER‘II, 


Oxr day Mr. and Mra: Rivers-were-retarmig 
home, the chestnats-pulting likesteam-engi® 
They met an engine—a- traction eorine 
suddenly, comipg-rourtd a corner of ; 

The horses stopped, ag if :they: 
shot, just‘for-one second ; then; with 
dash, wheeled right round; withina hair 
of capsizing the: Stanhope, and gallo 
the road like a pair of -wild animals, 

“Mr. Rivers had lost -all control-.over-#ia™ 
and "Mrs. ‘Rivers over*herself. “Her sores’? 
















it waa over. 


sourrd of kioking.and steuggling of. 
Some country People ranning-ap fou 








Rfivers-had ‘keen flang ont® 
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come..sgainat the. opposite pier of the 
ey ae dead. ag, a. stone, they de- 
cleared. ‘Shelooked like it, too. . 
The.carriage,was.in splinters, the cushions 
and rugin the dust; one horse lay pumping 
ont.bis life-blood with every. reppiration, and 
the other: had. kicked. himself clear, and, gone 
probably.into tbe next,county, 
‘Ijowas-a terrible business. Sach a.carriage 
accident had not been known in thoze, parts 


A goctornmas.: procured .and: txo, stretehers, 
MrsaRivers.was.removed to alarge.neig'bour- 
ingderma-house,. for she ; breathed ;;..the. other 
wasmo Jonger,Ae; Mr...Riverg; had..become 


itl 

“Tha.corpse.wes.slowly carried, home. onthe 
shouldexs .of;.80me; stout, labourers,. and. the 
news was.carefaily broken to. thaladies,. They 
wore natoxally; greatly.shocked,aud horritied 
at the awfal guddenness of their father’s death, 
aadsatter the, first. burst of, grief. was over 
hastened dewn.to.the.farm to,see their father's 


widow. 

She-was-still.insensible; they .conld .do 
nothing for her. She was in the hands ofa, 
meshex perienced doctor ; so; leaving her. own 
meidinwatitendancoe, they; returned; home, and 
sstJateinto.the njght..talking;.and wondering, 
andeplanpivg, and, i y.lamenting the 
paseni.mbo-ai few hours .before..bad.been..as 
full of life as themselves,,and. who .now. lay 
stiff, and stark, and.motionless.in.a state bed- 
room, Rpstaizs. 

iNews.came to.them next morning early.that 
Mrs. Rivers had given. birth to a daughter, 
who watt fine, healthy, baby, butthat she was 
tinking fast; and again. the. Miss. Rivera has- 


en. bedsida, 
Shedind.,.net,.recegnizs them, -They saw 
tighély.cleached., hande—wzapped! up .in .im- 
prenptobaby-elothes ; -and ..Misa...Rivers. was 
very devoutly thankfal;.to:.Providenee.that: it 


y: : 
Rhe patient waa; 9 fed .made..a long 

stroggle for life. ie seotinal her senseyand 

lugerediferuearly.three weeks, 

‘ lg aes called almost night.and day, 

in @ pintive voice, |.for “ Nathalie.” 
Who was “wer whose name -was 


abe ay Som } 
einoa foreign -tongne,. not. 
Brench; bat after a. time, pwhen her, senses 
wereunclonded} phe wesumed the KE rplish :lan- 
snage, and ngsmore wasitheand of Nathalie. 
She kuew that her husband lad.been killed, 
—seamad..to-acee pt. it-withomsap y.one telking 
Phy ifj,.and ehomed..no.-eaotion, ,shed..no 


i. | atnrdying.tog;”-waeall, she, merm ured ; 

‘and, who. ia toi.teke eareof,.my, poor littke 
baby?) Ob,.if Nathalie wasalivel”-abe mur- 
moxedybalf.tahergelt; “but wow.thers.is.no 
ORG-eno cme |”, 

Mrs, Gapson,the misieesnof thetarm-hause, 
who-hacattended: on. her, patient with anvon- 
Sane domtion, stouily combated this talk 


Be . 
, “Nonsense, mum, you'll beiagwell.as ever. 
. tera.montha, _ ‘There, you muat net, get-sach 
oalich netions into.yonr-head,. ner, here low 
Abont) yenrself, Yon’ ve. made. »&! Wonderful 


idering.all : 
% ‘hall ¥ oe » low ~enangeh &: tehe % returnéd, 
. 1 time ». two ’ 


eg en 
Ommy igzave. . Lewantutoreee, 
Mise Rivers alome.next,time.she.cones. Em 


going to ask her to be a,methers toumy little 
one. ..Don't. vou think she, will vor tt 

Mes.Carsen ?” im ea ane 
rewn :verysdecided: opi- 

niens.onthat. head, /bet.did Nob dares give itt 
- ~Her niece was.Miss Rivers’a maid, 
ee aeneneentntne WOMAN 

toher : 

her patient's Denceohing sian onan thomas” 
, i n@n®o aveuld . be 


about 
Mh it cb cnuseo, bai why woaldn't: the 


Ps own. mother ? + 
‘Thave,.bagl.some:.of derma ee daze. 


Connhere by Lngy 4Mas.cihivers’e.sauid)—msy 


desk and dressing-case. I want, when I can, 
to losk.over them, bntin any case, Mrs, Carson, 
yowere to have this”—prcducing her watch 
and chain from under the pillow, and tendering 
isin.s very shaky, thin-hand—‘‘as.a little re- 
menibranca of me, andas.a.tokenof gratitude 
for your greas—great kindness,” 

‘* Heaven bless you,. Mrs, Rivers, I. won’s 
take it! Please,goodnegs, you'll want if your- 
eelf,” standing back two-steps, and throwicg 
np her. plamp hand; with: a,.gestare of depre- 
camon. 

“TET ever. do wantit yon can give it back'to 
moé.again, buitakeitnow. Here, I can't hold 
is any. longer,” andunder these circumstances, 
aud. :to.save the watch: from. falling-‘on the 
floor,:Ms, Carson acegerett it. under protests, 

The s2me-afternoen Miss Rivers came to p27 
ber daily. visit, and-wsas clossted.alone with her 
dying companion for.a long time, 

‘*7'm sure,you.and Carrie thought it hard 
to bear your father marrying again,” she asked, 
frankly, lying back.on her.pillows and looking 
gravely. at the startled visitor, ‘‘ but I did my 
beat:not to.sronble you, and it.was not for long.” 

“Oh, you will get.better,. Mes. Rivers, of 
couree you will, ‘The.doctor thinks you~are 
mauchrstronger.the last two days.” 

“ Am I? Itt the flicker of the eandle before 
it.goesrout,” she. returned, quictly, ‘tand Ihave 
rH many days,, perhaps. noi. many hours, to 

ive.” 

‘‘Hlow.ean you talkin this way? “How oan 
you.besr. it?’ demanded the other, rather hys- 
tericaliy. She did.notlike. to.be with a.,person 
slone.who could, as.if were, loak-into:her own 
yawuing,.grave with calm self possession; if 
seemed 0 bring her herself into the region of 
the. dead, 

‘Because Ido.notmind. All Tecare for now 
aredead.. Lam.going to them. I have not 
had... happy..life. Ihave seen. great—great 
troubles... Oa!” covering» her face with her 
thin, hands, ‘‘maysmy.darlisg baby. have a 
happier. lot;than anine,” shuddering .as she 

spoke.. ‘She .will ;. L feelit,” once,.more remoy- 
ing her hands and looking at Matilda, who in 
her, very.expensive; mourning and. deep ciépe 
veil. thrown back sat_on the edgeof a shair near 
the foot of .therbed. 

‘ Ideave.her.in. your.charge, Matilda—yonrs 
and Carrie’s—but you.eapecially, You will be 
a mother.ta her, Lknow.. She is.of your own 
blood... . know, you. will, be. good’ to her, -will 
you not?” 

Qf course. Miss Rivers-hastened tosay ‘Yes, 
yes,’ with.alacrity, carried .away.dor the mo- 
ment..by .her..surronndings, by the dying 
woman's -pleading;.eyes..and, trembling - lips. 
She was ready to promise anything, and feek for 
the, moment, quite. .glow.of compassion and 
watrath. for herlistlée halt.sister, 

“ Palk. to her-about.me.somatines,’\said.her 
mother; ‘‘and.eadl her. Paaline,.”’ 

Her, breath .came..with: difficulty, aud she 
speke.with an effort,— 

“In .my .dressing-cage ere. all: my. jewels. 
Keep them for, her... They..are;more valuable 
then, you.would suppose, aud.she only fortune 
L.can;leave ber—and bury me by.nighs.” 

* By night ! ” echoe1 Miss. Rivers, inamaze- 


‘* Yes. ‘By -torchlight. .It isthe custom in 
our famay. Let me be carriéd to the grave, 
and donotlay ame inavault;but in the ground, 
where the:green. grass. will. grow.and the wind. 
blew above.my.head.” 

‘§ Have youn.no relations who ought to know?” 
‘starmemered. Matilda, after a.panse. 

‘' Lave, bat I have.been.dead. to: them. for | 
yearaalready,” 

‘Mpa. . Rivers,’ isaid stelle, rising and 
coming closer, to.her patieut. taking her 
hand in hers; ‘‘ You are,leaving-mevin. your 
place.as-mother to; your.child.. I.solemuly 
{promise to fulfil a mother’s duty by her, but 
tell ne.whoare,you ?.Loughtto.know; fomher 
iselze.’’ 
oA dead ;pamse, during. which .the dying 
iwoman survey ed-herrwithadreamy,abstractad, | 





' 


| 
| 


| 
“Wenever were told wko, you were,” can; 


tinued Mies Rivers, eagerly ; “exceptiog that 
my father met you in Paris. You ware a 
dspendent, end had no relations, Your nama 
was Warren,”’ 

*Taat is all trae, except the last. Iwas a 
dependent, I had no relations, The name 
was my mother’s,” 

Thea there ‘3 same mystery about you, You 
are not what you seem?” 

A sbake of the head was the only answer. 

* And who-were you? What was your real 
namé? Where did you come from? Tell ma 
all this, for your. child's sake. Do, I implore 

ou, 

**Ti—it does not matter,” very faintly. “She 
isa Rivers. Sheis.one of you.” 

‘fAnd is she to kuaow nothing of her 
mother--not even her namé?” 

‘““Yer—s"e is—she shail,” half raising her- 
self in the effort. “I—my name was—I 
aig——”” 

Whatever she waa. going. to say remained 
unsaid. A deathlike pallor stole over her 
features, her eyes remained fixed on her inter- 
locutcr in aglassy stare; there was no-sigh, 
no siruggle,.no conflict to mark tho passing 
away of. soul. 

Just_as che was abont to utter her namy, to 
divulge the secret of her life, Death had 
steppad in with his icy fiagers, and laid‘ them 
on herJips. 

* 


* . o 


Miss Rivers stood for some seconds, nay, 
s0me minutes, with the dead woman’s hand in 
hers, petrified, as if turned into stone; and 
then, when she really grasped the fact that she 
was alone with the dead, she rent the whole 
farm-house with her. piercing shrieks, and 
broughé in Mrs. Carson, her sister, the nurse, 
and maid, all running. ; 

It was quitetrue. MrsRivers’s words wero 
prophetic. for a second time. .She had not lived 
many héurs, as-she predicied,.and the child 
was.now.an orphan, and wholly dependent on 
the good offices of its two step-sisters. It was 
a fine thriving little creature, and was’ put out 
to nurae. 

Mrs. Rivers was buried by-her own wish by 
night, by torchiight. “The funeral created a 
great sensation in the county ; such.a strange 
one was never known, and crowds flocked to 
it from-mere.curiosity morethan an) thizg élse. 
Fifty torch-bearers with mourning scarves lit 
up.the.gloomy graveyard, and looked weird 
and strangs in and out:among the trees. 

By the light of these fifty torches the coffin 
was lowered to the grave in-a bright blaze of 
light, whilst the utmess parts.of the. church- 
yard were-clothed in impenstrable.gloom. 

“Is wage very ingpressive ceremony,” Some 
said ;. others that ‘‘it.made them feel cteepy, 
if. was-so weird and unnatural” ; others ‘' that 
it.-was theatrical; but. whafcoald you expect 
froma foreigner?” 

In .time, in the traditional niasa-days the 
talk had died away,;and yonng Mrs, Rivers aud 
her. midnight. funeral were adi bunt forgotten. 
Over. her. grave-a plain whitesione was erected, 
on.which was carved 

{*: Pauuise: Rivers, 
Died May,12ih, 1863.” 
And, within two;montha from the day she. had 
so. composedly talked of her death to Mrs, 
Carson. the grasa was-growing over-her grave, 

Mr. Rivers’s will-was daly read, and created a 
tramendous sensation when: its. contents were 
known. He was,aiman of most. procrastinat- 
ing habits, end had simply re-made his will 





after his marriage inthesameterms as before, 
always. meaning to provide. for. his young wife 
by.deed of gift, and always putting itoff. There 
was, consequsnily, no mention whatever of 
her in. document, much less.of -her:child, 

The place and: estate went to his eldest 
born,.and. a very large snm in the fanda to-his 
second danghter,.and. there was nothing for 
Pauline. She was,.so.to speak, unacknow- 
‘ledged by. her father, ignorant.of, hermother's 
neme_-and. histoxy,. and.a.little waif in the 
Rivers family, without.any.claims on-any one, 
‘except Matilda's solemn ise .to .her dead 
mother. that she would place, We shall 
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see from Pauline’s own history how this pro- 
mise was folfilled. 

The dressing case was taken away promptly 
from worthy Mrs. Carson's care, but the desk, 
a shabby, old-fashioned mahogany one, was 
left behind. Matilda had looked into it and 
seen nothirg bot a bundle of letters in a foreign 
hand and a foreign language, and had told 
Mrs Carson to throw them into the fire and 
do what she liked with the desk. Mrs, Carson 
locked it up carefally, letters and all, and put 
it away on the top of her own big four-post 
bed. “It will come in yet,” she said, ‘‘may- 
be little Polly will be glad to have it,’ mean- 
ing Pauline. 

The dressing-case was another matter! That 
Miss Rivers and Carrie took home with them 
on the front seat of the carriage, and opened 
at their leisure in their morning-room after 
dinner. It was black, bound with heavy silver 
clamps, very strong and old-fashioned, and 
had a monogram “ P.D.” in various places. 

When it was opened the Miss Rivers’s eyes 
were opened too. Their exclamations were 
low, but emphatic. What rings !—what a set 
of turquoise and diamonds !—what opals and 
emeralds! and, finally, in the lowest drawer, 
embedded in ruby velvet, what diamonds! 
Their own little family belongings looked poor 
pinchbeck—mere paste—in comparison. They 
were very quaint old settings; there was a 
tiara, a stomacher, a necklace, brooch, ear- 
rings, bracelets. 

Taey must be worth thousands, the sisters 
exclaimed to each other; they are far better 
than the Duchess of Dover’s. But why did 
che keep them locked up? Why did she never 
wear them? Why indeed? 





CHAPTER III, 

Tus orphan, in fact, was put out to nurse 
with a respectable farmer’s wife, and throve 
ia an amazing manner—as children, who are 
little waifs and strays, not unfrequently do. 

The first thing she could remember was a 
large farm house with a pond near it and little 
yéllow dacks,and a stout, merry-looking woman 
with very ruddy cheeks. This was Mrs, 
Meadows, her foster-mother. She lived with 
her till she was six years old, and her first 
recollections were all of the country, and cow- 
lips and buttercups and roses, and big horses, 
and hay-making—a snug little brown wooden 
cot, beside Mrs. Meadows wide four-poster, 
with a gay patchwork quilt. Very tired and 
sleepy-eyed she used to be from ruaning about 
in the yard and fields all day. 

And she was very happy, and wished for 
‘nothing better than that life at the farm, and 
Greaded the state visite twice or three times 
a-year that were paid by two grand ladies in 
~silk dresses, who came in a fine open 
which stopped below in the road. “ Your 
ae _— come,” a on ey would 

eclare, hurrying out to the garden or hay- 
Gi-ld, and capturing her in spite of herself. 
** The ladies wanted to see her,” she would add, 
“ and she must be a good girl and behave 
pretty, and come in and have her face washed 
and have on a clean pinafore.”’ 

Bat somehow she never did ‘‘ behave pretty ” 
on these occasions. but would come in very re- 
lactantly behind her kind protector, with a 
towering brow and one finger in her mouth, 
end glare at her relations defiantly, in return 
for their cold, critical, steady stare, and would 
have to stand up and say “The Little Busy 
‘Beo,” or * Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I 
wonder what you are,” and would have to 
get up and walk about to show how much she 
had grown, her sisters exchanging audible con- 
fidences, and evidently under the impression 
that de at pe merely stupid, but deaf. 

‘How plain she is—no look of us—no breed- 
ing about her,” one would remark. “ 

“ And what a bad countenance anda loutish 
look, I suppose she takes after her mother’s 
side, She is certainly not distinguished. 
looking—I'm sure she has a vile temper.” 

These flattericg criticisms always took place 
whilst Mes, Meadows was absent, bent on 





hospitality ; her return, beaming behind a tray 
laden with home-made cake and elder flower 
wine, was a signal for discreet silence. She 
would not hear a word against her protegée—she 
was her idol, and had taken the place of a child 
of her own, who had died two days after it was 
born, and I do believe she really, at times, 
fancied Pauline was actually her own flesh ani 
blood. ‘' Missy” was perfection in her eyes, 
and there is no doubt that “ Missy,” as she 
called her, was spoiled. She had two sons— 
Dan, a youth of fifteen, and Isaac, or Jack, 
who was about ten—both Missy’sslaves. Missy 
was the only “girl’’ on the premises, and was 
made a great deal of. Her remarks or re- 
joinders were quoted and circulated as wonders 
of juvenile wit. Her hair was boasted of 
openly as ‘‘spun gold.” Her hands and feet 
were considered marvels, and if her small 
head was not turned it wasa wonder. They 
did not think her uncouth or coarse; they 
treated her like a little princess, one and all. 

Farmer Meadows took her on his knee in 
the ingle nook at night, and cracked nuts and 
roasted apples for her, and told her fairy tales. 
Dan gave her rides on Dobbin, and on the hay- 
carts. Isaac played with her, and made her 
daisy chains and cowslip balls, and he and she 
sat side by side in the deep old family pew on 
Sundays, and ee —iotials generally— Missy 
fell asleep during the sermon, and rested her 
drowsy head upon his patient shoulder. 

Missy had her own garden, her kitten, her 
chickens, and was as a glee the day was 
long. The only little cloud in her horizon was 
the “visit,” which occurred about twice a 
year—an honour she dreaded with unaccount- 
able aversion. 

Bat her halcyon days were coming to an end ; 
letters from abroad came to the farm—letters 
that were read, re-read, and pored over by Mr. 
and Mrs. Meadows and even Dan, and there 
was @ great deal of solemn talk and discussion 
those winter evenings over the logs. Friends 
were called in to give counsel and their advice, 
and Farmer Meadows’s own wishes were the 
same, 

His brother was doing well in Canada, and 
wanted him and his family to join him—times 
were hard for farmers in the old country— 
there had b3en several bad wet seasons, foot- 
and-mouth disease among the cattle. It was a 
hard, up-hill life, and the Meadows’s were re- 
solved to go and begin a new existence on the 
other side of the herring pond. 

“What was to be done with Missy?" that 
was @ question that was debated with more 
anxiety than the sale of the lease, the price of 
the calves, and the probable results of the 
auction ! 

They could not take her, the climate would 
be too trying, they would be ee quite in the 
rough at first, and have their 8 more than 
full. Still, how hard it would be to part with 
her! She, who had been with them since she 
was a fortnight old; who had, so to speak, 
grown up, learned to walk and talk among 
them, and was like one of themselves. 

And if leaving “ Missy” behind was 
to the Meadows, if the prospect their 
— caused her good nurse mages f to 
ca her up in her arms, hug her, kiss her, 
and over her, what would the reality be to 
the child ? 

She laughed and played and snowballed 
Zack, and roasted chestnuts with Dan, and 
helped ‘‘Mams,” as she called her in the 
dairy, never realising what was going to hap. 
pen to her and the change that was impending. 

One bleakmorning Missy was wrapped up in 
her best and warmest clothes and kissed many 
times by Dan and Zack, then mounted into 
the gig in “mam’s” lap, and. driven off by 
"ae oe —— , 

. ere was she going ?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

“Bhe was going home,” was the answer, 
“and was to be a good girl, and had her 
Kitty to play with to prevent her being lone- 
some—there it was under the seat in a ” 
dozens 





The drive was , and, after asking 
of questions, dhe fell ealeop, and ald wot wake 


up till she was being handed down from the gig 
at the side-door of a great big, grey house with 
many windows—handed down into the arms 
rd & stout woman in black, with a very rej 

8, 
“So this is the child,” she said, as she depo. 
sited her on the flags beside her, and tarned 
round and looked her over. ‘She is nota 
Rivers, anyhow,” in a tone of contemptuous 
deprecation, 

**No, and maybe that’s no loss,’ returned 
Mr. Meadows, indignantly; “and she's g 
bonny girl, anyway. No une can deny that,” 

‘* Well, well, we will not fall out about her 
looks,” said the other. ‘‘ Come in, Mra 
Meadows, and have a bit of dinner and some. 
thing warm to drink after your long drive, and 
you too, Farmer. If you'll just drive into the 
yard, there’s a man will take the horse. The 
ar xy is away now—not coming home this 
while,” 

The invitation was declined at first, but after 
very pressing entreaties and some whispering 
between the farmer and his wife, - they 
descended and had dinner in the housekeeper's 
room, 

Missy noticed that Mrs. Taff, the house. 
keeper, drank a great deal of yellow stuff out of 
& bottle, and laughed a great deal, and seemed 
very good-humeured as dinner went on. She 
sat on “ mam’s” knee, with her kitten hugged 
in her arms, and refused to eat. 

She felt that something was going to happen, 
and was resolved that she would not sta 
dg big house with the woman with the red 

e 


No, no, she would not let ‘‘ mam's ” out of her 
sight; where she went Missy:went. After a time 
the farmer and his wife were taken round to 
see the state rooms—the banqueting-hall, the 
oe , the big yellow saloon—and Mrs. 

‘aff became loquacious and confidential, and 
even affectionate, to Mrs. Meadows. She im- 
a hee the eldest of peop ~: 

iss Rivers, ‘‘ was going, they said, to be mar- 
oor she would believe it when she 
saw it.’ 

“No,” in answer to a that did 
not hear, although she lang like . tt to 
mam’s hand, “no picture of her anywhere. 

Then there was a long whispered talk 
window, and “ mam’s” cried a great deal, and 
seemed to be urging something on the house- 
keeper, who looked at Missy very sharply ani 
said ‘* Yes,” and then Farmer Meadows looked 
at his watch, a big silver one 
— and said,— 

“Mary, we must be going. But get it over 
sharp,” and in a few moments the gig was at 
the side door with him in it; then his wile 
turned to take leave of her foster-child,— 

“Good-bye, my blessed!” she said, “ when 
you're a grand young lady you won't forget 

our old mam’s, when you can write 4 

etter you'll write to her, I’m sure. Be a good 
girl, my treasure, and Heaver keep you!” 

“No, no! I'm too !"’ she screamed, 
a both arms tly round her neck 
“T'll not stay here. I'll go too! Oh’ don't 
—don’t leave me !”’ 

Bat her tears and prayers availed nothing. 

“Come along, =o along. You 
must, you know,” her husband, imps 
tiently (with all a man’s horror of a scené)j 
and in the end she was torn ouey by ee 
from her beloved mam’s neck, by Mrs. Taff' 

us arms and held back, whilst she g# 
into the dog-cart and was rapidly driven away, 
and then she was let go. 

In one second she darted after them like the 
wind, her hands outstretched, her hair streai!- 
ing ; but, needless to say, that though they s# 
the little figure in pursuit they drove remori 
lessly on, and she gave up the chase when sé 
could run no farther, and flung herself dow 
on the wet hard gravel, and gave way t® 
passion of tears and . 

In the end someone came and fetched het, 
not Mrs. Taff, but a -humoured girl 
Phoebe, who in by one arm, neatly 

it out of its socket, and pushiog het 
to Taft's sanctum, said,— 
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«There she is! She is a regular little wild 


” 
% Wild cat or not, she’s to sleep with you, 
Phoebe,” returaed Mrs. Taff, with a loud laugh, 
«‘ and I make no doubt that we will soon tame 
her. Give her some bread-and-butter and take 
stairs. 

oat she declined to eat even bread-and- 
putter and sugar, and having been undressed 
and put in Phoobe’s bed in a very shabby little 
oom, she cried herself to sleep. 


( Zo be continued. ) 











A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 


Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay, 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, for 0, it is not 
always May.” 


Tux scent of new-mown hay lies heavy over 


the land. 

The first fall flush of grass cutting has 
begun, and already two or three meadows lie 
shorn of their nodding, waving grasses, and 
Jook almost shamefaced at their own bareness. 
Prone on Mother Earth lays the perfumed 
meadow sweet, the tall scarlet brazen poppy, 
the stiff spear-grass and pale-eyed marguerite 
which had but so lately been its pride and 
glory—a sorrowfal hic jacet from Dame Nature. 

Haymaking is a pastime to which I am most 
partial. bere is a complete charm in playing 
pitch-and-toss with the drying grasses in the 
sun, to rake and twist and turn, and fling 
about recklessly with the fragrance in one’s 
nostrils, or nestle down in a fresh-tossed hay- 
cock, and revel in one’s bed of grass. 

Mind you, I am as industrious a haymaker 
as the best of them when the fields stand 
shorn, Clad in homeliest garb, and provided 
with a huge two-pronged fork or wide wooden 
take—either implement as much as I can 
Manage with comfort—I, too, labour in the de- 
dicious summer noonday, the sun’s kisses 
showering down hotly on my white shady sun- 
bonnet—passionate kisses which do not harm 
me in the very least, for I do not feel their 
ardour through the linen, 

To-day is the first of haymaking, and to the 
meadow Ihave come on pleasure and labour 
dent. Michael is in all the pride of managing, 
‘walking hither and thither over the field, and 
‘seeing that no time is wasted, for even the 
glorious sun is unamiable sometimes, and 
Heaven cries tears on the earth to the detriment 
‘ot hay. Now and then he picks up a fork and 
Gives it a toss, helping with the rest. 

Tt is about four o’clock and I am getting 
slightly tired with my exertions. The hay- 

ers have resigned themselves to a seat 
along the shady hedge to partake of a desultory 
i refreshment called in the vernacular, and 
spelt goodness knows how, “ fourses,”’ generally 
‘Consisting of a peculiarly dry and uninviting 
currant bun, of which the most biliously-dis- 


= “sao carer 7 with impunity, cold tea, 
ome-brew , or & frigh 
emt eer, or a frig beverage 


{am in a mind to rest too, so Michael has 
Set about making me a comfortable haycock on 
@ small scale for my own especial benefit, 
while I stand idl 1 meme the operation, 


‘and waiting until it being ready I can fling m 
: — limbs on its breast, and nestle » tom 
ms. 


Lifting my eyes suddenly, however, in some 
vague instinct I see from afar, coming over the 
‘thorn field, father and Miss Hannah, and 
behind them again Colin Boughton striding 
“TELE 

ael is too busily engaged on my behalf 
‘tO note their coming, and I say nothing indi- 
Cative of t appearance, and thus disturb his 
Pay 78 

“There,” he says, athering up an armfal of 

eshly-cut grass, and arran it evenly on 
the already pitched Rapes’ ton can’t have 
@nything much softer than that, Celia, and 


‘do not think it is necessary to, 





it’s perfectly dry. When I’ve just spoken to the 
men about the carrying, I’ll come and sit down 
too, It's hot work in the sun, so you won't be 
alone in your glory long.” 

“Oh, don’t mind about me. I shall have 
wey of companionship in a minute or two. 

ook over the field and behold that partie carrée 
approaching,” I hint, placidly. 

He turns his head quickly enough at my 
words, and seeing the goodly company nearing 
- a dogged look of vexation appears in his 

‘ace, 

* Let’s go and meet them,” I hazard, but he 
responds somewhat surlily, 

‘*I must see that the men gest on with their 
work, I can't waste precious sunshine in ex- 
plaining farming to any cockney who comes 
this way.”’ 

Of course he means Colin Boughton, and I 
take up the cudgels accordingly. 

“You weren't too busy to waste time in 
making me a haycock though. And the cockney 
hasn’t asked you to explain anything yet. I 
think I can manage to tell him all he will want 
to know,” I add, moving off to meet them, 
while he walks away to where the men are 
working. 

“Well, father darling,” I ory, linking my 
arm in his, after all the greetings are said and 
done, ‘‘s0 you’ve come to see how we are all 
getting on, have you? It’s sucha splendid crop 
of hay this year,” to Miss Hannah, 

“So I see, dear. I've brought a willing hand 
to help. Oolin has been dying to make hay 
all to-day. He couldn't rest until 1 had set 
out with him to Gable End, and Mr. Lascelles 
kindly brought uson here, It is certaialy a 
splendid crop,” tarning to father. 

** Yes, the river meads always produce good 
hay. I am generally very fortunate,’ retarns 
father, who always looks at the brightest side 
of things. 

*' Deign, Miss Lascelles, to initiate me into 
the mysteries of haymaking,’”’ says Colin 
Bonghton, leaving aunt's side and moving to 
mine, “I hear you are quite a past mistress 
es theart, I'll promise to work like a nigger 
slave.’ 

‘* Michael knows a good deal more about it 
than I do,” I rejoin. ‘‘He taught me all I 
know. Hewould be the best teacher of the 
two, wouldn’t you, Michael?” to him, as he 
comes up to us, thinking, I suppose, that it 
looks rude to remain longer away. Seeing, 
however, that my cousin manifests no eager- 
ness of assent to my proposition, I finish with, 
“but I will do my best. Here’sa rake,” hand- 
ing him the one I have been lately using, and 
moving away to a line of grass ready to be 
made game of. 

“Don’t be very severe with me,” he says, 
comically, commencing to scrape away at it 
with his rake, 

“Oh, you mustn't do it like that,” I exclaim, 
laughing at his gauche efforts. ‘‘ Look at me, 
now,” taking the rakefrom him and illustrating 
how it ought to be done, 

‘*So I will, with the greatest pleasure,’’ he 
returns, with alacrity, carrying out his ex- 
pressed intention literally. 

“Not at my face,” blashing a little, “at my 
hands, or rather at the rake.” 

“I prefer the face,” he mutters. 

“ Nonsense,” I reply, smiling in spite of my- 
self. “Now do be sensible. First this way, then 
that. It isn’t at all difficult.” 

* When you know how, Miss Celia.” 

However he does exactly as I show him, and 
then leans on the handle of the rake. 

“I’m afraid I shall never be a good farmer, 
like your cousin, for instance.” 

‘*7’m afraid you never will if you don’t work 
harder than that. I don’t call it working like 
a nigger, as you promised todo. Why I can 
do great deal more than that. Michael,” 
calling to him still standing talking to the 
other three near my haycock,“ give me another 
rake, will you, please ?”’ 

He brings me one at once. 

‘* Don’t do any more to-day, Celia. You'll 


tuition,” with a tiny sneer, "that you should 
get sunstroke. I am sure you’ve done enough 
for one day.” 

“It’s a curious thing we never happen to 
think alike,’ I return, flippantly, taking the 
take from his unwilling hand. ‘I intend to 
show Mr. Boughton what can be done in five 
minutes from now. We'll both begin together, 
and see who does most. Now then,’ and no 
talking allowed.” 

Michael leaves us in dudgeon, aud for about 
five minutes we rake away diligently, a beauti- 
ful silence reigning; then Colin Broughton 
ceases work, and leans again on his rake 
handle, 

‘*You’ve won, Miss Celia, the victory is 
Now let's talk egain, if you don’t 


“Oh! no, not at all,” sprizhtlily, “ what do 
you want to say?” ceasing my raking too. 

“So that is Lubin?” he remarks, medita- 
tively, gazing in Michael’s direction. _ 

“If you mean my cousin, I wish you 
wouldn’é call him Lubin;” I say, rather 
pettishly ; for to my mind the joke, if there be 
any, is getting stale. 

“Why not? What difference can it make 
whether I call him Lubin or Michael? The 
former is allowable, the latter he might con- 
sider an unwarrantable liberty, considering our 
short acquaintance, Now,I may speak of you 
as Phyliis, bat I should not dare to call you 
Celia.” 

I laugh, my vexation gone. 

‘* Everyone calls me Celia. It would not be 
such a very dreadful thing if youdid. Ishould 
not be very angry.” , 

“I shall remember that,” he replies, lightly, 
‘‘perhaps I may experimentize some time or 
other ; that is”—in a brisker tone, and raisin 
himself upright—“ if Lubin will let me. 
am afraid Lubin does not like me, Miss Celia. 
He thinks I am a trespasser on his preserves, 
doesn’t he?” 

“ If you think for one moment, Mr, Brough- 

ton, that I am engaged to Michael, you are 

quite mistaken,” I put in very hastily indeed, 

anxious to disabuse his mind at once on that 

score, 
‘‘ Well, I have thought so,” he answers 

slowly, the brown eyes fixed on mine, 

‘* Then I am not,” shortly. 

‘*T suppose it is merely a question of time?” 

he argucs with melancholy composure. “To 

be or not to be, that is the question,” as Hamlet 

very tritely remarked. 

‘*Not to be,” I affirm, decidedly, and I look 

rather defiantly up at him. 

We stand, blue eyes and brown eyes looking 

back at each other, then he says, quietly,— 

“Do you know, Misa Celia, strange as it 
may sound, I am rather glad of it.” 

“Why ?” I query, monosyllabically. 

**Can we poor mortals answer all the whys 
and wherefores that beset us in this troublous 
world?” he sets forth half jokingly, half in 
earnest. Can we tell why the grass grows, the 
flowers bloom, the trees clothe themselves 
each spring as it comes round, why the wind 
blows, and whither it comes? We accept it 
as anincontrovertible fact; to solve the won- 
drous reason we never trouble ourselves. 
Hence, Miss Celia, to measure myself in 
same way, 1 am glad, hardly knowing why, or 
troubling my inner self to discover. There is 
Miss Hannah waving her parasol at me, so I 
expect it’s time for us to go, She would not 
keep Mr. Barlow waiting five minutes for his 
tea if she could possibly help it. What a dear 
old soul she is.’’ 

‘“‘ Yes! I am very, very fond of her.” 

‘*Who else is included in that fortunate 
list?” he asks, as we saunter slowly towards 
the haycock, trailing our field rakes behind us. 
“Father,” I retarn, checking off one on my 
fingers. ‘I love father first of all, and Peadence, 
my old nurse,” explainingly, as he waits for 
further information, then I stop. 

“ Well, and cousin Michael, I suppose? ” 





knock yourself up,” he says, appropriately, ‘‘I 
‘ Mr. Boughton’s 


‘‘He is always very good to me,” I putin 
quietly, with no disclaimer. 
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Ofcourse he is, I can quite. understand 
fi.” 


“ And I like Acnt Rachel, naturally,” lend, 
asanmaitorthcught. ‘'I ought. tobe. grateful 
to her;” but tae ‘‘like’’. sticks a little in. my 
theeat.even as I utter it. 

‘« Anyone else? ”’ 

‘* No, noone.” 

* Quitesure, Miss Celia?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

**T hope; Celia, he’s been a geod boy, and 
gone everything you told him,”-says Miss 
Hannah, blithely, as we reach them; and giving 
her hand to Colin Boughton to-help ‘her up, 
while I give father a tug up, and aunt helps 
herself, 

**T have, have I not?’’ he answers. for me ; 
‘‘ give me @ good character, please, er» Miss 
Hannah will not let me.come- haymaking any 
more. «And -now I’ve begun,: 1: like it’ im- 
mensely- and want to go on, It’s quite as 
fascinating in its way-as tennis, if- not more 
£0, and has the decided» merit-of novelty into 
the bargain. Mey l-eome-agaim?’’ appealing 
to me. 

**Qh | certainly you may. By-all-means; if 
you wish,” L assent; laughing, laying my head 
against father’s shoulder, as we stand together, 
my erm through his, ‘You -can-ceme: to- 
morrow again if you are so auxious to be useful, 
Ishall not be-here to see that you do your work 
properly, but that won't matter in- the- very 
least, Michael will be delighted to superintend 
your haymaking efforts,”’ 

“TI feel that withoeut-your eagle eye on me, 
Miss Celia; I shall infallibly bo lazy; he puts 
in quickly; ‘‘therefore with--your. permission 
I'll-wait until you cau fix that-eagle eye upon 
my-poor endeavours.” 

“I daresay my daughter will be in- the hay- 
field the day after: to-morrow,” says father ; 
“she’s @ trae country lassie, and where the 
-haymakers are gathered: together there will 
Celia be found, but to-morrow we'drive over 
to Garboldisham to see & great uncle.” 

‘Come Colin,” cries Mias Hannah, hitherto 
parleying anent the parish with aunt ; ‘Sarah 
will be wringing her hands about tea if we 
don’t make haste, and my poor.brother-will be 
wondering where. we are, and if.we have for- 
gotten him.” 

“I'm your humble servant to command, 
Miss Hannah,” with.a flourish, and then they 
move. away, under aunt’s guidance, while 
father and I set-down again on the haycock. 

‘‘Father;” I begin. slowly, .watchipg the 
retreating figures over.the field; ‘do, you-like 
Mr. Boughton?” forin his judgment.of people 
and things I have the greatest confidence, 
placing implicit trust in.his opinion and pene- 
tration. I want him tolike Colin Boughton, 
and desire- to hear him say so, hence my 
queation, 

“ Yee lmy child, I do. I don’t know when 

‘f'yo-met such a pleasant, well-informed young 
fellow. He's been. abroad a good: deal, aud I 
bad quite a long chat with him before we came 
ou here, about all the: Roman and Fiorence 


‘Hons. “Itewaaerefreshing to me to go.cver.all 


the familiar places with him, for we have both 
been over the same ground. He’s coming in 
some afternoon to see my bronzes and cameos. 
He seems.as fond of real artas myself.’ 

[-am glad’ he is coming, for father’s sake, 
ofcourse, -Neitber aunt. nor Michagl have 
poetic souls, or interest themselves, in artistic 
things. Of the prosaic, most. practical and 
ee thus father and I have always been 

eft alone in peaeeto gloat over our bric-a-brac 
treasures, without any interference from either 
of them, \New-fathor will have- some one to 
mr ar eer myself; some 
otker~mind) to interest: themselves-in what i 
-so-dear tobias ~ oT 
' Lgeseat Michael -basying himself in direct- 
dagthe labourers, aud wonder, if he were-more 
‘Hike, Colin | Boughton, whether “I - should . ap- 
preciato himbetéier, for’ do like Colin. I 
may Call him Cobia.tomyselt ; there.ean bs no 
berm Jin. that,, and it, is, easier:.to..sey than 
Boughton. I said: kdiked him: more to sggra- 


- up: the Javender.walk:in:the eternal .deve- 


vate :-Mighael the other: night coming: home, 
butitis quitetzue. Lamsnreof it now. 

It isn’t at all.am ugly» name, Colin, when 
you come to say itoventwoor three: times:.to 
oneself, An old-fashioned, Engliahnawe; and 
20 easy to pronounce. Colin! Colin! Yes, I 
like it, decidedly | 

This same .evening, later: on, while: cam 
gathering lavender: to dry and: pub in the 
drawers. amongst the linen, Aunt Rachel floats 


a merino, and stands at the edge.of.tihe 
patb. 

‘*My precious Celia, L..want.your,adyice,” 
she begins, smoathly. 

Now, I have-invariably noticed that. when 
aunt asks for‘**my advice,” as she calla-it, on 
any subject, trivial or unimportant—havivg 
mind you, previously fally made up her-min 
on the matter in.question- beforehand,’ for I 
am @ very malleable reed in-her-hand—it is 
generally to.cover something» she hag done, or 
determined . upon ‘doing, which: she» knows I 
shall object-to, Asking for-my- advice means 
a kind of propitiatory sacrifice, for the- some- 
thing unpleasant, consummated without my 
knowledge and consent. Hence, I now:-netar- 
ally up my ears, and cease my gathering 
for the moment-to hear what she has-to-com- 
municate ;fally alive tothe fact that I shall 
presently be enlightened om her intention. 

“ Well, aunty whatis it?’ I query, -pinch- 
ing off some of the long stalks ofthe lavender 
blooms, 

**I. can’t make up my mind, - sweetest, 
whether to have the drawing-room chintzes 
sent to Norwich to-morrow when Michael 
sends for the purpose of being calendered, or 
to wait-unt)l later-on-inthe summer. They 
want it badly. enough, but Ishould like to-hear 
what you advise,” 

Considering that in these small household 
matters I am always .a nonentity, and my 
opinion never questioned, this is, I know the 
sugar-casing of the bitter almond inside, but I 
answer,— 


done. I shonld hawe thought myaclfJater on 
would have been best. ‘They do-not Jeokso 
very soiled to me,” 

‘* Well, perhaps not,.eweet loyal! _We.will, 
at.any rate then, wait.until Leila has. psid.us 
her visit. Oh! by-the-bye, I forgot.to .men- 
tion it this morning, before, you, xushed off.to 
the hayfield, that L received, letter fzom,dear 
Leila, saying that; if quiteconvenient to,ua all, 
she mai ibedoctanes er. yisit,to.ug neh 
earlicr this year than..asual,” 

“Oh!” I ejaculate, for the bitter almond_is 
slowly. sppearing in a gaise I least expeeted. 

“Yes, in fact ”—vyery, purringly—‘‘almos 
at once if we can receive her, ag _she.has.an 
invitation fon the.North later,on. She,asked 
me toJet-her know»by. return. if possible,.so: I 
wrote by - this afternoon's . post, to , say .we 
should be quite delighted to; heve: her as.soon 
as. she. liked, to come ; of course, . mentioning 
it to yqur father first, you being out. He had 
no objection, so L,said; that. Saturday, next 
would suit,ns.very,,well.”’ 

“Saturday, .aunt!” -wrinkling my.brows 
together ina, amall frown ; : ‘wehysbhat iia the 
dey. after to-mozrow |” 

“ Well, sweet love, we have, no engagement, 
have we?” very;amiably. 

‘* No, ..me>have no.engagement,” I weturn,; 
vexedly ; “but it ia very, shert notice,” 

‘ Leila willnotamindthat, 'Youdon’tseem 
pleased. atthe ideaof:her-coming. * Iethought 
you would be only; teo:glad.of »-young com. 
panion,” says Aunt, sweetly - achful, 
**Sball Ty put sher.off? 1..can .weritesby=to. 
morrow's post, aud. say.you cannot receive: ker 
ot: present: I am. quite..sorry’ I ..asked:her 
since you'd rather notshave her bere, ‘for-yeu 
know, sweet pet,: Ialways ¢ry-and, please:you 
as far as lies in my power, ‘I. can-easily-put 
her off. Shall I 2?” deferringly. : 

‘*No,aunt, never: mind, itis: too late now, 
she will have, get.all:her things:ready packed. 


$ 





“You know best when they had betiter: be | 
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come. Alter all, wamay just aswell hevehe 
now as later on.” 

‘Trae, my preciens, it-can make: modi. 
ferenee——”’ 

‘+ As-we,muat have her some.time,” Leng 
for her. 

This is, I know, an ungracious way,of speak. 
ing.of.an intending visitor. Gable.Enadsha; 
never had the reputation of beigg ehnzliph.in 
its hospitality ; but, Leila Neville:ig.not, never 
was, a favourite of.mine. She.ig.acate 
on aunt's side of the family, consequently no 
relation of ours. She has been in the habit 
for some few years past of-paying an annua} 
visit to Gable End, generally, in the autumn, 
solely from aunt’s..express desire, and ittis 
now looked upon as a settled thiog, and the 
ordinary routine of the autumn campaign not 
to be deviated fromuntilsach « time as she 
either evinces,no inglination.to join us, omtate 
sends her, a better-balf. 

Leila lives in London with,a., seampish 
brother named Richard, whom, however we 
} never. the. honour of entertaining atGable 

End. He came down once by his a: ite. 
tiom:while Leila ae —- = codvcconinal 
three.days ; then he.departed,and Marlingsaw 
»him-no- more. He summed-up: his opiniemot 
po ee a im two. expressivecwosds, 
se ? 


Father.gently intimated. to. aunt: after this 
hurried. visit that, however muelt he :disliked 
being exclasive, be would rather not seceaise 
Mr. Rishard Neville. again, Leila, of- , 
aa aunt’s protegée, would continue:.to:: 
come, . Inher heart, I believe Lea neversfer- 
gave it. Perhaps she had.soma vague. 
were> Michael failed : Richard: would «stepia. 
- Father’s.:diesum: knocked: this. idew-intovthe 
realms-of the-im possible. 

I do not: like Leila, Candidly; I meveres 
get-on-well with her ; we. always. seem.ants- 
) gonistic.im thoughtandsentiment, -Sheiss 
vobetile, so. fiekle,: taking up: a. thingmes 
violently,.a3 if her existence depended :upn 
thatone thing, then dropping it as.compleial 
and euddenly.aashe.hadtakenitup. Birsiyt 
was china painting. Shewas going to makes 
fortvane.atshat. sast year:it was .modelliag, 
and very wellshe;did-at. That, ; 
her, meantfame and:money both. This: per 
it will probably be semething. elas, equally 
remunerativein theory. Yet, what.abelios 
is artistically finished; but then it fails, eee’ 
to jntevestpaad diess:away. Then, against 
ieso-herriblymweresenary ; I knaw:it daauewe 
of sevaping and-pisching at heme,, stiles 
need not vaunt a nee ie 

« Lam -wretehedly poor, simply ade 
money,” sha-willasy, undisguisedly. When! 
remonstrated,.as . I, alerags. do,. she langhil, 
.sbragged her .shoulders, and returned ert 


less ¥.— 

«Why shouldn't: I tell the troth? Txwaal 

de anything in the-world for money. Youkuw 
nothing:about it: You-have never felt thecmmt 
ot a:five-pound note, ‘Ihave, dozens.of: tae, 
|, and m bitterly detestable want it is. ._Youker 
never kad: to-grovel and, pinch foruaciey 
shillings to make twoends-meet. Ihave 
‘gad often. Imaintain there is 

world half as nice as money.” . t 

‘Supposing you were: inJove withas pt 
man, hew ther? | Would: you threw:himomt 
|. for aw vicher ope youdidm’t care fer?” 
‘“Gentainly |” sheanswered, with: sopea 
_nonohalanes ; “ifthe richer. one. askadme! 

should. “What's the: use of supposing. “2 
only man I ever cared a brass farthing alee 
~was horribl xr.’ 

‘And. ny oe tl over??? L-quesied, 
euriquely; for Leila seldom allewed one tobe 
.anything-abont herself. 

‘“T'm not go sare he didn’t thraw-meonety 
i bitter nag; “he 





i she rejoined, with.alittle: 

) Shat’s.a. story of long-ago. 

haboutat. No, I shalb-marry money, when 
can get it, Sweet, delicious money? soles 
her hands, 


bheart. If so, shethides:it success: 





As. you‘bhave written to-her she had: better 


neve monderediif Leite: posses? 
i often ; 
.Shoand auntare immensely attached. “Re 
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th tacticians, both Giplemetiste, both 
oot oe pveeatit They-act, fecl, and eee-with 
the-same range of vision, morally speaking, 
andi E-by the-side of them» am miserably 
doficientan: savoir fatre. Aunt once declared, 
movedthereto by some-wantonly outspoken 
declaration on my-patt; that: I-was ‘ deficient 
i eenibly she-spoketruly, Eam not a female 
Talleyrand: L own, and’ I cannot help: saying 
exactly what I mean, But-father put a word 
in for me on this-ocession. 
‘'Gelia isall’ b wish: her tobe, sister Rachel,’’ 
hevsaid, quietly. ‘Tact “is sometimes -a 
asblersing in inexperienced hands. I 
would-always' rather: she spoke her thought 
aloud than hid't in her-heart,” and auntsaid 
no mere, 
-§6 Ieila-is-coming to Gable End, I amnot 
—- eglad ; in fact;had-aant- asked my 
viee-on the subject of her cerming instead of 
ou'theimmateriat:one about: the-calenderiag 
of our drawing-room: chintzes, I> might ~pro- 
bablp-ltave-objected, simply -heeause she jars 
upon me. However, I must cat myailmond 


willy-nilly. ; - : 
eworder:-what Colin will think of! Leila, 


OHRAPTER ‘VI. 


““T would:aingymy.song without. a.burden, 
Thou. bring’st.me.out of tune.” 


Wren Iowas.a little thing of. eleven, father 
and eweredining at-Sir George Vacher’s one 
eveningjand inthe course.of.the dinner olives 
were handed: rcund. - Being of .an: inquiring 
tarm ofanind bavas-on ‘the point:of taking one 
vhen-aunt promptly.stopped:the domestic: on 
his way to my side,. amiably: remarking that 
‘‘olivesswerenot good>for little girls,’:and the 
intendeddainty passed:-me by, 

Prom that. moment. the desire to taste an 
olives: was predominant: in my mind—an.all- 
absorbing wish to experience the ‘acquired 
taste,” asauntpat it, of the little obloug grey- 
green fruit, 

Tosatisty this craving father hada bottle 
sentodewniérom : London: on: purpose: for:me, 
despite aunt’s soft: remonstrance, thinking, 
doubtless, of »my -digestion,-and they “were 
placedin a:glase-dishomthe table for dessert. 
Impatiently:didsI :wade . hh. cach .course 
of the dinner on that eventfal day, smacking 
wy? lips in-anticipsted exjoyment of!the.treat 
in store,. fori Lnevers doubted: for one. britf 
moment: that.they* would’ prove :in: anywise 
but enjoyable. 

‘Atilasthoame the auspicious moment. _I-took 
vp.theoval fruit on: the:end: of a «silver fork, 
looked at it lengthily, smelt: it,: put: itotamy 
lipsyintoamy mouth, and then finally bit into 

t)sharp-nip. 

‘Mycfivet eensation was one of utter disgust 
aud oausea, Not:toibe: besten L bit: agein ; 
then; somehow, the nauseating flavour seemed 
todissppear,deaving-a nutty taste, not: com- 
Pletal ywnpleasant, ‘so I finished it. 

‘Boen came't point.as.to whether. I 
likedordistiked: the olive,.and, honestly speak. 
ing, I could not determine. - I tried& again-and 
yetagain on succeeding days; infact, f finished 
thebottle; aid yet L could not even them make 
Upanyuniddewhether the: verdict should be 

7 ce aaa 

iguratively speaking I ate an olive this. very 
Po, amr pr reemee past ventare on the real 
‘ews, in thessame:predicament:as: to: or 
judgment. dt thappened:in thiswise, Leila 
Sttived con “Saturday i evening 2s. arranged ; 
Sundey- it -pouredowith rain the: whole day, 
consequently we none of us-went: to.chusch, or 
@ven-ontot:theshouse, but:epent the hours in 
~*annt cailiag.ever:the rail of: herald: London 
: pee to. Leila—Leila:giving her all 
and every information on’ thei interesting: sub- 
ae whilst I lay curledupon-the sofawith a 

kk, -Micheel and tatherretiredita the library, 


Monday cehose tmche 

: @toche fine uagain, 
divestiye stter sbreakfast.Eolla and’ I, with 
SARCeusaprons en, and: big leather gauntlet 


set to gathering green geeseberries fur’ Pru- 
dence to make some jam, all frnit-preserving 
being her especial lnbonr every year. 

Suddenly a shadow fell athwert my gcose- 
berry bash. I looked op and saw Colin 
Bonghton in the act of vankting’the low stene 
wall bounding part cf our kitchen-gar den, and 
alighting close beside me,:im the midst of the 
gooseberry bushes. 

- eg morrow, Miss Celia,” he began, 
cheerily, holding ont hia‘hand for my leather- 
easedone. “ How gees the world with you to- 
day? ‘What a soaker yesterday was! I knew 
you wouldn't come to church.” 


“few yards farther on with her back towards 
us, turned sharply round. 

I-was just on the point‘of intréeducing them 
to each other, accordivg to. the tile laid down 
by Mrs. Grundy for the benefit» of the- social 
-world, when I saw-hew faceoharge. A deadly 
pallor swept over it, from her lips haif opened 
‘came w low: sighing‘kind of muttered’ marmur 
above her breath. 

One-word—* Golin!” 

It: -was- as: distinct toemy sense of hearing 
that her lipe said this as itbough it bad come 
boldly-aloud from! ber: month. I-em~as: cer- 
twin» she«said: “‘ Colin!’ as:that the«sky is 
above me; the earth beneath, that Ishali one 
day dic-and-mouler to-grey:dast. There-she 
stood gezing at him like a statae, nerveless 
and silent. 

“ Why, knew each other?” I said, 
quickly, glancing: firstiat him, for hesseemed 
silent;.ton, and then:back-egain to. her. 

She-recovered herself in:a second, the colour 
came back into. her face,iwhieh relapsed into 


ske stepped forward, and held ont-her hand to 


in. 

‘* Yes,” she. enswered, calmly, “ Mr.. Bough- 
ton and I areold ‘friends. The sight of him 
80. snddenly—-here, too,.of all. places.in the 


moment, I thonght I.beheld a ghost. Of 
‘course!;we know each other, have done for 
years. _Have:we not?” to him, 

‘©Yes, we have certainly been acquainted 
some few: years,” headmitted, and then Leila 
caught: him up, and went.on.almost gaily, 
looking at him:with.an-odd kind of expression 
on her face which I could notifathom. 

Did it.mean that.she was glad or. sorry: to 
seo. himagain? Well, I could:mot say. 

‘* What.an age since-last we.met! Let me 
seo, how many years.isif? I almost.forget, 
it’s.so. long. sgo; but, then, my memory is 
always so bad, except, of course, upon any very 
strikingly-important.thing, Yours, however, 
may be better than mine. How -longiis if 
since-we last. met. . And———"’.then shestopped 
suddenly. 

And what, I mentally wondered. Why not 
have finished her sentence? What conld she 
have left unseid ? 


Mies Neville,” Colin returned, quietly. ‘‘I am 
a. bad hand at recollecting trivial things too ; 
and really the years do fly; past in.such. rapid 
succession that I never attempt to count them, 
One meets so many. different people in one’s 
daily march through the-world that; somehow, 
they coon slip cut of one’s remembrance from 
one circumstancs or another, untess. brought 
intoclose and daily contactwith them. Don’t 
you think so, Miss Celia?” 

“You mustn’t appeal” to me ;” I answered 
earelessly, going on picking gooseberries ; “I 
do not meet so many people in my day’s march 
that I can afford: to forget'thefew I do come 
across. My memory «will be obstinate and 
remember them.” 

“Memory isa great end-excetent gift,” he 
arpued gravely ; “‘ sometimem itis the very best 
and sweetest thing to’ be able: to-remember ; 
sometimes,” with a tiny’ pause, ‘“one’would 
sooner forget.” 

“T agree that memory isan excellent gift, 


gloves to preserve’ our hands: from: scratches, 


At the sound of his veice- Leila, who- was 6 | 


the apolegy of.a. smile, audewitha little gasp | 


world—quite: took. my breath away for the | 


“Tam afraid my memory is as bad.as yours, | 


which men very rarely possess, aud I don’t 
| believe they would sare to possess it even if 
they could. At least have seldom mot with 
| one. . It’s only we paor women who remember 
| te past,” with her asaal airy laugh aud ebrag. 
| Whatever moved’ her -# fow mimates bsfore 
' had passed away, or was carefully packed aud 
| folded out-of sight by now: ‘but seriously, 
| Mr, Boughton, I am gladwe have met once 
more, though we neither of us seem to’have 
very good memories on the subject. Who 
| would rave imagine} we should come acros: 
| each other like thie, The world must be very 
small after all, sarely.” 
** Yes | almost too small;’”’ he assented; but 
whether there was any invidious sence a' tached 
| to bis assent, I know not, though I looked hard 
| ab him to discover if he spoke sutirically, or 
in perfect good faith ; while Leila retarned to 
, her task of goos-berry picking with ardour. 
Mind’ you, Leila never does’ do things by 
| halves. She-would cutoff yourhead, or pivt 
| Up rotten apples’ with: equal: promrptitude aira 
| Vigour, darn a stocking'or decapitate an: ear: 
| wig with parallel dispxtoh. 
‘‘ Letf-me-b> useftl-atid help,’ said Colin, 
| seeing usboth buvy, anid not inclined to waxte 
time. 
“Tf you “wish,” I-retarned, with mild eac- 
qitiescencs ; ‘you mustn’t gather them smatier 
| than’ this,’ showing--him’ one’ asa sample of 
| size, “beewsuse Pradence says there is not 
; enough juice in-the little-~woody ones.” 
I spoke quite calmly atid dispassionately, 
, as if itpwere a naturabsequerice of events that 
' heshould’ make himself of some tee, for; see 
you, I haddiready: taken the fitss nip of that 
, figarative olive, and Iwas not at-all'stitre I 
appreciated the flavour. 
I might err, no doubt, probably di@'so, tat 
, there-seomed’ to: me*something behind this 
| recognition between Leila’ and’ Colin—some- 
| thing-strained:and tmreal—a forced ext pression 
of ‘amity, which penetratedniy understanding 
; in‘e moody kind of way, and left behind it » 
sense of something disappoitting, a *want of 
gladne:s that it should beso ommy part, which 
| I felt angry with myself for experiencing. 
| What-could it matter'to me whether they had 
| met, onte, twice, or a handed times before 
/ now 2—and yetT- did not like is, 


(To be continued.) 











ROSAMOND'S HUSBAND. 
—o— 
CHAPTER..XXXV{II. 

“You have not told me yet why you nerer 
claimed ms?—why you lett: me’ in igaorance 
s0‘long?—why you cut more than a year oif 
my life, Alan?’ said Rosamond at last, 

‘* No; not yet.” 

But you will?'’ «she asked, insistently ; 
“and now?” 

‘Yes, I will; but I don’t know how to sxy 

I-was under the impression till the-night 
| of the fancy ball ‘that you -had~ done-some- 
| thing~somethiog that embittered me against 

eu,’ 

“And what was that?” with anair of in- 
jured innocence, 

“*f will tell you by-and-by: Tam coming toit. 
When I searched for you at Drydd I discovered 
this evil’ deed,-as it’ seemed tome, of yours, 
and I ‘was ‘more astonished and shocked 
than. Ivcan express. I hardened my heart 
egainstyou. I resvived'to send you out-of my 
thoughts, and not to claim you for my-wife 
until time had softened my anger against-you. 
I-wae quite unconscious of your being in the 
neighbourhood when I first ‘cxme~to- Armine 
Court, I shall never forget my feelings’ whea 
I exw you coming down the “steps of the 
Pagoda! ’’ 

“Yes, I recsllect now. “You. looked quite 
odé and ill, and:no-wonder!’” w r 
“Yes; you took me off my gaard; and ——” 

Bufeuddenly interrupting hitm,— 

‘Tail me, Allan,’ -with-her face’ on fire, 





| it. 





as you call it;” Leila began hastily, address. 





ing- Colin’ more’ than~me ; ‘bat’ it’ isa gift 


“ who is Tommy ?” 
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‘* You had a baby, Rosamond?” 

“Yes; and oh! Allan, I never sawit! Bat 
I will take you and show yon its little grave 
under the shadow of Drydd Church. If it 
had lived ——”’ burying her face in her hands 

“If it had lived, what then?” anxiously. 

I should be too,too happy. It would seem 
almosi too much. If it haa lived I would have 
nothing else to wish for,” 

“ Waat,” eyeing her nervously, ‘* would you 
say if he was alive?” 

* Allan, you are cruel to ask such a question. 
jew know very well I should go mad with 
joy!” 

“No, no, you would not do that,” sooth- 
ingly. ‘Great joy never does anyone any 
harm!” 

“No,” trembling all over, “no, I have had 
great joy to-day. What more are you going to 
tell me?”’ 

“I will tell you a kind of story, and then, 
my dear Rosamond, you will understand. I 
came to Drydd, but you were gone. You were 
& queen in the fashionable world. You were, 
I was told, Miss Dane, consequently our mar- 
riage was a secret. You were a rich heiress— 
you had deserted Drydd for London, Paris, 
and Florence. I happened to meet a little 
ragged urchin in a lane asI took astroll before 
dinner—a pretty, plucky, little fellow. He 
had a battle with a dog, and I came to the 
rescue. He took a fancy to me and I to him, 
anid I carried him home to dinner.” 

“ And this is Tommy? I understand now.” 

‘* Wait, and you willhear. Poor little chap! 
He was glad of a good meal! He was ragged 
and hungry, and had marks of blows and red 
weals on his tender little back and arms,’’ 

“ Poor darling!” ejaculated Rosamond, 
sympathetically. 

‘‘He belonged to a woman called Mother 
Nan, a drunken, fierce-faced, violent, and loud- 
tongaed virago, who let him spend most of his 
time in the street with other gutter children.” 

‘Oh! who would think that to look at him 
now!” exclaimed Rosamond in amazement. 

“No one would think!” 

“He looks a gentleman's son—every inch. 
And, oh! I cannot make if out,” looking 
at him questioningly. ‘“ He always seemed to 
me so—so like you. Your image, Allan, and 
yet you picked him up in Drydd, as you say, 
oat of the gutter. I’m sure his parents were 
— He does not look like a common 

‘*No,” sorely troubled in his own mind as to 
how he was to tell her. 

Something in his look revealed his anxiety, 
and she exclaimed, with crimson cheeks,— 

“TI know you are going to tell me something 
dreadful about Tommy—I know you are.” 

‘IT wish I knew how to say what I must 
tell you. I wish to Heaven, Rosamond, I could 
tell my tale without incriminating anybody. 
I wish,” looking steadily into her eyes and 
speaking very deliberately, ‘‘ that I could spare 
your mother 1” 

‘*My mother! Why what has she to say to 
it?’ she demanded, in astonisment, 

‘*[’m afraid she has been much to blame, 
Ross, She has poisoned your mind against 


‘*She believed you were somebody who had 
come here and deceived me under a false 
name!” 

* Yes, my dear, and made you believe it too. 
Bhe tried me and found me gailty on circum- 
stantial evidence, and did not give me a ghost 
of a chance. Bat she knows all this,” im- 
pressively. 

* Knows all? How long?” 

‘Since one winter evening at Violet Hill, 
when you declined to come down and meet me. 
Do = recollect ?” 

“ Yes, and I begin to understand some things 
I could not make ont before. Everything is 
coming back to me now. Amy Glen—how 
curiously she looked at me, and how odd she 
seemed. She laughed so much when I asked 
her about Lady Kingsford. She knew her well 
—no wonder! I am not surprised now that 
she was quite hysterical,” 





“But to talk a little more about your | little boy I had taken such a fancy to hud 
mother, Rosie. She put the blackest construc- | gentle blood in his veins, 


tion upon the whole affair—hustled you off 
secretly to Drydd. She said when yoar child 
was dead it was a good riddance. Didit ever 
—ever strike you that she had done anything 
with it? ” lowering his voice. 

“Oh! morcy, Allan!” élasping her hands 
together in a frenzy of fear. “ You are not 
going to tell me that my mother murdered 
it ” 

“ Oh, no, indeed I am noi,” vary decidedly. 
‘' You can understand that she thought it 
was @ living disgrace—that she wished it out 
of the way—anywhere, Can you believe that 
when she deceived you that it did not die?”’ 

‘* Not die?” she screamed. ‘And where is 
it? Oh! heavens, Allan! How can you tor- 
ture me like this? 1s—is,” seizing him fiercely 
by the arm, “ isit the child you spoke of—is— 
my baby—Tommy?” 

She read the answer yes in his eyes. It was 
enough—it wai too much joy. She sank slowly 
backwards in a dead faint—that is, she would 
have fallen to the ground only Allan caught 
her, carried her to the bank of the stream, and 
quickly bathed her face with water and opened 
the collar of her dress, and chafed her handa. 
After a very short time his remedies were 
completely successful, She slowly sat up, 
pushed her wet hair back from her forehead, 
and, looking gravely at Allan, said, in a faint 
voice, — 

‘It’s not all a dream, is it, about you being 
Allan—ancd—Tommy ?” very anxiously. 

“ Not a bit of it, my darling Rosie, Now 
you know the three things I had to tell you. 
Yoa are a good deal wiser, and I am sare hap- 
pier than you were this morning! ”’ 

‘‘How soon can I see him—Tommy—my 
—son—too—Alian ? How strange—how de- 
lightfal it sounds! But how can he under. 
stand that Iam his mother? He will not be- 
lieve it. He calls me Miss Dane!” 

“IT think I can trust you to soon make him 
believe the truth. He has always been devoted 
to you, as it was, Rosamond, and you to him.” 

“ Aod what did my mother do with him? 
All you have told me makes my head quite 
giddy.” ° 

‘She gave him to Maggs, who passed bim 
off as her niece's child, and farmed him ont 
to Mother Nan at a few shillings a-week, and 
finally forgot him,” 

‘Mother Nau, that beat him and starved 
him! Oh! Allan, my mother never, never 
could have known of this!” piteously. 

‘Probably not. She relied on Maggs to 
get rid of him somehow, and asked no particu- 
lars, and Maggs left him in the hands of 
Mother Nan, or rather of a woman, a coast- 
guard's wife, who made him over to that old 
harridan. He was passed on from one to the 
other Jike & bad shilling, till he came into my 
hands.” 

**And you have not explained that quite 
clearly. -Did you take him ont of pare charity, 
or what?” 

**No, not quits. I knew who he was, and, 
if you will listen to me, you shall hear, too,” 

* Of course I will listen—go on at once!” 
feverishly, 

“I came, as I told you before, to Drydd to 
look for you, and you were gone. There was 
no trace of you to be found. 

“I felt awfully disheartened and disap- 
pointed, I need hardly remark, and went out 
to stroll about before dinner, and collect my 
ideas, and Providence threw the child in my 
way. 

“He diverted my thoughts, he took my 
fancy. I brought him to the inn and gave 
him a good dinner; and afterwards, when I 
was smoking outside, the landlady, Mrs. 
Bonner, who thought it a very extraordinary 
proceeding for a young man like me bringing 
home a beggar brat for company, told me his 
history, with many winks and nods and low, 
impressive whispers.” 

“ His ory! x 

** Yes; she had it at her fingers’ ends, This 


“She told me all about his mother, Miss 
Dane; how she had come secretly to Drydd . 
how Maggs had passed off her infant as that 
of a relative of her own; how Miss Dane haj 
turned her back on the place, and never beep 
seen again ; how Tommy was ill-used, Specially 
since the few shillings a week for his keep hag 
not been paid; how his mother had deserteg 
him, and forgotten him.” 

“Yea!” gasped Rosamond, 

“ Well, of course, I believed her story, | 
had the evidence of my own senses, More. 
over, I could see that the boy resembled my 
family, that he was a regalar chip of the olj 
Gordon block. It needed no more. 

“I took him away without delay, having 
bought him from Mother Nan for ten pounds, 
He was not dear—not a bad bargain, Ros; 
mond. You don’t think I paid too much?” 
smiling, “ and you can imagine, my dear, that 
I was not very well pleased with you.” 

‘‘ How could you believe it of me, Allan?” 
indignantly. 

* Oh, come now, that’s rather too much ¢ 
a good thing, your ladyship—a regular case of 
the pot calling the kettle black! Pray, what 
did you not believe of me? If I thought you 
an inhuman, unnatural young woman, you 
considered me an out and-out scoundrel, Now, 
which was the worst? And, besides, your man. 
ners, when I met you-yoar cool, cynical 
indifference to everybody; your sallousness, 
your worldliness, quite filled in the picture of 
Miss Dane that worthy Mrs. Bonner hai 
sketched with such rude, black outlines. Bat 
I often wondered that you never found m 
out, Rosie. Am I—nay, nay, I mast be 
changed past all recognition.” 

“16 makes an immense difference in any 
man, even when we see him daily, to ont of 
his beard ; and, then, you are so much darker 
and thinner, bat I daresay I Shall get accu 
tomed to you!” smiling. 

“ Well, we will hope so, at any rate! And 
now I will leave you at your own gate for the 
last time, and we may as well be starting. 
To-morrow I shall come early and take you 
away from Drydd Manor finally.” 

‘*Bat not for ever—for always, Allan?” 
eagerly. ‘* We will come back, even for a dsy 
or two, now and then, when we want a litil 

uiet.”’ 

“ A little qaiet! It never struck me thal 
Miss Dane was partial to ‘a little quiet !'” 

“Bot I am! And I am not Miss Dan 
now.” 

“ And I wonld have thought that you hate 
Drydd, that you had too painful reminiscence 
connected with it.” 

‘*Yes ; many, many bitter days and hours 
I’ve spent here,” waving her hand towards the 
Marshes, the trees, and the old church steeple; 
‘‘bat I need not think of them now. We 
met here, Allan—you forget that. 
was born here, and you have both been give 
back to me here. I have some pleasant t 
collections connected with the place, you se! 
Laddie likes it, too,” patting his head; “I 
believe he knew you.” 

“’'m gure of it, and I’m equally sare that! 
used to be jealous of Laddie. It seemed # 
me extraordinary that you should have i 
kept him all along, and yet parted 
Tommy.” z 

“Yes, is would have been, if it had be 
true ; and, oh, Allan, the little grave I o# 
over so often! How wicked of Maggs! 
stopping on the Marsh, and stamping bt 
foot. “She ought to be prosecuted for sudh § 
dreadful falsehood.” . 

“T sup you gave her no peace till # 
saw the grave, and she was wearied by rea” 
of your importunity. I'll tell you what be 
—— shall be.” : 

? at?” very eagerly. 

“You shall call her at once now when J* 
get home, and introduce her to me, : 
will be well punished when she reflects fot 
moment that she has made away with 





heir; for Mother Nan is dead ages 96° 
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the seoret of Tommy’s disappearance died 
with ye That ten pounds killed her. She 
d k it ” 

“] wonder what the county will say, Allan, 


when the af oe have a wife of six years’ 
standing? and how are they to be told I am 
she?” said , a8 she took his arm. 


“]’m sure I don’t know. The truth will be 
pest for our own immediate friends, A run- 
away match, a shipwreck, and a misunder- 
standing—these are about the heads of the 
narrative. The gossips will have a rare find, 
talking it all over, but it won't last for more 
than nine days. That’s one comfort,” 

“Some of the young ladies won’t be pleased, 


D. 

“I can’t help that, You must admit frankly, 
Rosie, that I never paid any of them the 
smailest attention, Now, I appeal to you,” 


hin 

What? Oh, fie; not even Amy Glen?” 
with a mischievous smile, 

‘That was only to talk about you—nothing 
else,”’ 

“ Amy did not think so,” emphatically, 

“Then Amy must have been a little fool!” 
indignantly. 

“She made me her confidante—how odd it 
seems !—and asked me, oh, fifty times, if I 
thought you meant anything, I was sick of 
the subject.” 

“And what did you say, O, far-seeing, 
penetrating lady?” 

"Oh, I told her I hoped so for her sake.” 

“That was very nice of you, Rosie.’’ 

“That I was sure you would make an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

“Speaking from your own experience,” 

“Be quiet, Allan. Did I dream, do you 
think, in my wildest moments, that this girl 
was consulting me and making me her con- 
fidante with regard to the attentions and in- 
tentions of my own husband? No, not 
quite!” contemaptuously. 

“You couldn’t be jealous, of course ?”’ 

“Could I not. I'd advise you not to try 
me,” laughing. 

“And, pray, Lady Kingsford-—”’ 

~ Don't call me that.” i 

“Yes, I will; I like to hear how it sounds, 
Pray, how do you think I felt as I stood in 
the doorway, looking on, and watched dozens 
of fellows making love to the lovely Miss 
Dane, my wife? How do you think I felt 
when I heard announced at a dinner-table that 
you were going to ke married?” 

“T'm sure I don’t know, but what you heard 
was wrong. I never would have married!” 

“So you say now?” with a laugh. 
we if you are going to be disagree- 

Q——ae?? 

‘No I'm not—I dare not, I’ve a lively re- 
collection of how awfully you used to bully 
me that time in Paris.” 

Rosamond’s indignant 
cut short by her own hal 
wide open. In the dim twili 
looking both authoritative an 
48 two sticks, 

“This is no time of evening for you to be 
roving on the Marshes, Miss Rosamond. You 
know the fright you got there once upon a 
time. Who knows who you may meet? Oh, 
I'm sure I beg your lordship’s pardon. I did 
not 8ee you. Are you coming in?’’ 

Only for a moment,” looking at Rosamond, 
Who had seated herself in a fatigued attitude 
on one of the hall chairs, taken off her hat, 
and laid down her parasol, 

‘Tl just come in for a moment to tell you 
wa — me someanne me as a 
; mber you, and yet you’ e i 
this hoase before 1" yet you've seen me in 
a gaa sir, to my knowledge !’’ impres- 
“Yes, I came : TI 
mas then _ wecengee Mins Dane once. I 
“What, the engineer fellow! Lauk a 
Mussy,” startled out of her manners at this 

Plece of news, 


“The engineer fellow, as you say, aud sub- 


rotestations were 
door, which was 
ht stood Maggs, 

fierce, and cross 





sequently,” looking at her very hard, “ Miss 
Dane’s husband.’ 
“ And what are you now!” she demanded, 


‘* Why, still her husband of course !’’ very 
coolly. 

** Bat 
batively. 

“Yes, you are quite right, and she who was 
Mrs. Gordon is now Lady Kingsford. You 
thought very strange things of me, Mrs, 
Maggs. I was shipwrecked and cast away 
on an island for years, but I married Miss 
Rosamond before I went, as no doubt she 
told you. I came back here and found that 
she was gone!” 

“Oh, great merciful patience alive!” cried 
Maggs, interrupting him, and staggering back 
against the old clock. ‘‘ Why did I not know 
this in time! What amI todo! what amI 
todo! What is Mrs. Brand to do!” wringing 
her hands, ‘ We meant it for the best. I 
mean about the child.” 

** Tt is all right,” said Lord Kingsford, after 
a long pause, ‘‘ No thanks to you, Mrs, Maggs ; 
and now please to get Lady Kingsford her tea, 
see that she goes to bed early, pack her things, 
for she is going away from here to-morrow.” 

Mrs, Maggs saw the couple go down the 
steps together, walk slowly to the gate, 
linger there for a few minutes, then Lord 
Kingsford stooped and kissed Rosamond, 
opened the wicket and went out, Maggs still 
standing in the hall as if petrified, as if 
turned into stone. She had been married 
after all, then, and that was Rosamond’s 
husband ! 


you are Lord Kingsford!’’ com- 


ce * * 2 


Shall we lift the curtain a few months later 
and discover our friends at Armine Court, no 
longer a gloomy, rather dismal bachelor abode, 
bat the most lively, charming house in the 
county. 

The county has recovered from the shock, is 
rather pleased than othorwise with the 
romance which has happened in their very 
midst, and make a great deal of Lady 
Kingsford, and consider her a great acquisi- 
tion, and a very charming and fortunate 
young woman. 

A good many guests are staying at Armine 
Court—Amy Glen and her husband, the Ger- 
maines, the Brands. They have all accepted 
the position by this time, and can talk quite 
glibly of Lady Kingsford and her little boy, 
and find her a most delightful hostess. Amy 
has come into her friend’s room for a private 
gossip over the dressing-room fire, and opened 
her mind very freely to her old confidante. 
“ She is very happy in her own way, but Frank 
(the name of her good map) is not half as 
devoted to me as Allan is to you. It makes me 
quite jealous, I declare! He can’t bear you 
out of his sight—it's porfectly ridicalous, and 
you go riding by yourselves like lovers.”’ 

‘‘ You must remember how long I was what 
you call out of his sight, my dear child. We 
are making it up now.” 

‘Ob yes! you are of course really only a 
newly-married couple, When time goes on he 
won't be so attentive. It will wear off,” 

Rosamond smiled at the fire incredulously. 
She was by no means so sure of that. Amy 
sat by in silence for an unusually long time, 
also staring at the coals. This session re- 
minded her of old days, and of how she used 
to bring all her griefs and woes to her com- 
p3nion, ard how she used to speculate on 
the possibility of being Lady Kingsford, and 
how the other used to advise her, warn her, 
and receive all her confidences, and how very 
great a tendresse she had at one time felt for 
a man who all the time (although they did not 
know it) was Rosamonp’s Huszanp. 


[THE END.] 








Surety happiness is reflective, like the light 
of heaven; and every countenance bright with 
smiles, and glowing with innocent enjoyment, 
is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of 
@ supreme and ever-smiling benevolence. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
THE WEDDING DAY, 


Lavy Motynevx received the tidings her son 
brought with great gladness. She had feared 
something might go wrong in his love affair, 
and bring on the malady she dreaded to sea 
appear. Therefore it was with unqualified 
delight that she heard matters were settled— 
even the day named, and she seconded her 
son in his efforts that everything should be 
ready in a month, 

So, while the wheat was yellowing, and the 
barley ripening, and the scarlet poppies and. 
yellow charlocks flaunted their gay blossoms 
on the hill-sides, and the vivid purple flowers of 
Venus's looking-glass began to show amid the 
corn fields, the preparations for Maggie's 
wedding went on apace. 

Sir Lionel had been very liberal to his 
intended. The engagement ring was a hoop 
of magnificent opals and diamonds—his 
favourite stones—very different to O'Hara’s 
shabby little love-token and he had Javished 
costly jewels of all sorts on the girl who was to 
be his wife; while Lady Molyneaux, telling 
Maggie with a charming smile that as she had 
no mother she must let her take the place of her 
lost parent, and provide the trousseau, had 
bought the most lovely dresses and lingerie 
imaginable, such as the rector’s daughters had 
never seen, but only dreamt of before; and 
the bridal robe, fashioned by Elise, was a 
triumph of millinery art—a massa of creamy 
satin and cobweb-like filmy lace, and orange- 
blossoms—a sort of dress that would make 
a plain woman look pretty, and a pretty one 
lovely. 

The days passed with dream. like rapidity to 
the fair jiancé—flew by on rosy wings. She 
was constantly with Sir Lionel, who was 
devoted and attentive enough to have satisfied 
the most exacting of women ; and she was not 
atall exacting, but was thankfal, with a sweet, 
shy humility for all his affection and devotion, 
taking what he gave with gratitude and con- 
tent. She had learnt the great lesson of life— 
to love and be beloved—and her happiness 
would have been perfect but for the re- 
membrance of her promise to O'Hara, which 
ever hovered like a dark cloud on the horizon, 
and dimmed and marred her joy. 

The wedding day dawned at last—a glorious 
Septemberday. Thesky deep blue, crossed with 
bars of golden and purple cloud, the sun shone 
brightly on hill and valley, and woodland, 
where autamn was touching the foliage with 
her ruddy fingers, turning the tender green to 
russet, orange, crimson and brown. The 
AA <r sunset of the year’’ was at hand. 
Already ‘‘ golden leaves floated upon silver 
meres,” and the elms and limes were beginning 
to loss some of their gay livery. 

The avenue of olden trees at the Hall was 
all aglow with rich tints, and the emerald hue 
of the turf was broken here and there by tho 
red and purple of the fallen leaves, while the 
fern and tawny bracken burned with a last 
fading flush. , 

The old grey, ivy-grown church at Wing- 
field was thronged with spectators long before 
the bride arrived ; domestics and villagers, and 
some cf the poorer gentry from the places 
around, whose names did not figure on Lady 
Molyneux’s visiting list, and were not invited 
to the wedding feast, came to see and comment 
on the precedings. 

Conspicuous among the crowd was Nance 
Twerton, accompanied by her little grand- 
child, still attired in the antique riding 
pelisse, and with a great, slanting penthouse 
of coarse white straw, meant to do daty for a 
bonnet, taking the place of the huge, frilled 
cap, and framing ker wrinkled, time-worn 
face. 

She commented freely on every one as they 
arrived, much to the amusement of the on- 
lookers, who seldom had a chance of hearing 
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or seeing the queer old custodian of Mo!ynenc's 

“Losh me, but he’s.a.bonnie laddie!” she 
exclaimed, as the baronet arrived, accompanied 
by his best man, Clinton, leobing supremely 
happy and extremely handsome. “Hell na 
luikt sa brict in te yearn to come thae’. 
There'll be-sorra ‘an’ tears-and ill times~ for 
te mon——”’ 

“Hush! Nance. What a bird of ill-omen 
you. are,” said Brenshaw, Lady Mélyneux's 
maid, “the master will hear your secseless 
chatter.” 

“Tis no senseless chatter,’’ retorted Dame 
Twerton; hotly, ‘and’ [’ll‘no‘hand my tongue, 
Why suld 1? ‘Tis truith I speakit. I ken 
more o° te-family.than any ither body, save 
his mither.” 

“That's the very*reason why you should 
keep: quiet,” said’ the maid, who bad been 
with Lady Mélyneux-thirty years, and had 
been made somewhat ‘of a confidante. ‘‘ Her 
Jadyship wouldn’t be over-well please@ if she 
beerd you; and fee, she’s Icoking at-you now.” 

“Ab! weel,” rejoined the crone; as she met 
her mistress’seye, and sank down'into 2 seat 
as though.to avoid scrutiny. ‘*I’ve ne'er been 
ane te clash,:sa I'll sit me doon here a dit, and 
dinna fash yersel’, I'll no gie me tongue grit 
licence mare.” 

But inspite of this announcement she kept 
on crooning and muttering, and breaking-out 
every now and ‘then into a queer little lxugh; 
like the creaking of an old door, and she 
gibbered and chuckled in quite a ghastly 
fashion when Maggie appeared leaning on 
her father’s arm. 

Very fair she lcoked as ‘she came slowly 
down the aidle, her loveliness almost too 
brilliant in its setting of ‘satin, and exquisite 
lace, avd natural flowers, with the famous 
opal and diamond craaments securing the 
veil, and gleaming on her ‘neck and arms. 
The effect was-dazzling, and Sir Lionel uttered 
an involuntary exclamation of sdmiration «as 
he stepped forward*to meet her. 

A‘ very lovely group it was that gsthered 
roucd ‘the altar. Mazgie had twelve brites- 
maids—her ‘sisters, Eunice, the two Miss 
Travers, and six other:young ladies, all more 
or leas beautiful. But amid the maids Maud 
shone as the fairest: Ste had chosen the 
dresses, and the delicate blue showed up ‘to 
sivantage the pale gold of ‘her‘hair ‘and the 
f.irnees of ‘her complexion. 

Very queenly, very fastinating she looked ; 
and Clinton, as he gezed, wished that he was 
the bridegroom and ‘she the bride, and paid 
very little attention to:the service which was 
joining irrevocably the hands ‘of ‘the betrothed 
lovers, 

There was evident agitation on Maggie's 
side, but Sir Lionel’s-voice was firm and clear 
as be uttered the words that bound him for 
ever to the women. he loved, and his hand 
was perfectly steady a3 he slipped the magic 
ci:clet that made-her his on to the- little 
trembling finger. 

She recovered her composure, though, later 
on, and tat at the head of the tablet break- 
fast beside herhasband, her veil thrown’back, 
her cheeks flushed with a damask rose bloom, 
her eyes sparkling like twin stars; fair infeed 
to. look on. And ‘the man beside her could 
hardly crush:down the love that surged in his 

heart, hardly resist the temptation that as- 
sailed ‘him, to take her in his arms aud press 
his lips to the quivering, scarlet mouth, He 
longed for the moment ‘to come when they 
would "be released ‘from the society of their 
friends, when he would have her all to him- 
self—his very own. 

It was an extremely hearty “ Thank Heaven, 
at last !” thaths ejaculated, when, afier run- 
ning through a perfect cloua of tice, they 
entered the carriage, and were driven off as 
fast as four greys could goto Inchfeld station, 
en route for the Continent, end he was free 
to clasp her in his arms, and rain down kisges 
ou the exquisite face that strove to hide its 
barning bluehos on ‘his breast, 


aman 





raising hiseyes to Heaven as the carriage dashed * 
away. 

oT echo that’ wish,” ctied Mant, joyously, 

with a clear, ringing laugh. She conld afford 

to laugh now, Méggie-was safely married, her 

revenge upon O'Hara secured. 

‘«Phope youwill echoanother wish ofmine,” 
eaid the gallant captain, eagerly. 

“ What is'that? she asked, lifting hereyes, 
but dropping: thom» ayain at once as she 
encountered the passionate gaze of his, 

‘Promise that you willecho it first?” 

“'‘Howvan'l do that,” ‘she objected,‘ when 
I don't know-what itis?” 

“T think—T hope*thatit'isone you-will net 
object to.” 

“What is it?” 

‘No, I van't'tell' you, Promise:first? ” 

‘“T promise.” 

“T wish, then, that«I may be married soon 
—before the yearis out.”’ 

‘And I eeho the wish,” she responded, 
giving him one swift glance froma’ pair-of 
nierry, Taischievous- orbs. 

‘And tay it bo-tothe lady I love?” 

“And may it beta the lady you love.”’ 

‘* Haver-you ‘any cariosity to know who the 
lady ‘is, Miss Randal? ” 

‘*T amnever caurious,-Captsin Clinton,’ she 
retorted. 

“Don’t you’ think you coald be-a little 
curious‘ for this occasion only’ jast ‘to oblige 
me?” 

“I might be,,but——” 

“ Bot what? ” 

“ Pélegrat, sir,” broke in the voice ‘of ‘one 
of the Molyneux’s pink-legged, powdéred- 
headed footmen, and a silver salver with a 
yellow envelope on it was presented to Clinton. 

* Thanks,” he said slowly, as he'took it up. 
‘“‘T wonder what‘this is? Bad news, I'm 
afraid.” 

“[T hope not,” said Maud, a sudden sharp 
pang of fear ‘at her heart, lest now; at’ the 
eleventh "hour, she should lose herquarry; 

“T ‘hope not~also. Bat I never yet had 
pleasantnews by telegram.” 

“They are generally unpleasant. Heére-is 
your brother,” she added, quickly, as°Cliffurd'’s 
half-brother came quickly downthe ‘terrace 
towards them, 

The’two ‘resembldd ‘each other strongly, bat 
Henriso was far handsomer ‘than his-elder 
brother... His mother ‘was an Italian} a Nea- 
politen, and from her he inherited the smooth 
skin of “an‘orange fairness, tinged ‘with red, 
the straight features; the biond hair with 
golden lighte, and the eyes that: were so 
thickly lashed that when the liis lifted sud- 
denly they weemed to’burst- upon the beholder 
like bits of heaven—se’blue; so ‘fall of light 
and life and expression’ were they. It was 
an exquisite face, so perfect 'in colouring, and 
in every ‘respect like that we see:in Greek 

sculpture, but ‘Miss Randal ‘regarded the pos- 
sessor of it coldly. Stefélt he- had ‘inter- 
rupted ‘the declaration that wastrembling on 
the captain’s lips, and which’ she was-qaite 
teady tolistento now that she had settled 
Megyie’s affairs in‘sach a satisfactory manner. 

‘* They brought ‘me a-télegram, which was 
for you,” he began, ina liquid voive-with just 
a suspicion of an accentin it. “I trast there 
is nothing wrong, Clifford?” 

‘‘Thave not read it yet. Havel your per- 
mission,” asked the‘huswar of Maud. 

She bowed an assent, and while pretending 
to study the landscape, ‘watched him furtively 
ander the shadow of ‘her long lashes. 

A frown crossed his brow as he read, and ‘he 
bit his nether lip rather ‘fiercely, while his 
whole face clouded. 

“IT wondér what it is,” she wondered, 
aneasily. 

“ Henrico,” he #aid, atdlast, lookirg up, “I 
want a word with you. Will you excuse as, 
Miss Randal?" he went on, 

** Ob! certainly,” she rejoined. 

** And ‘will you?” headdéd, in a low tore, 
mrent ‘only for ‘her-ear, “pgrantamean inter- 





“May they be happy,’ eait Clinton, piouely, 


view an-bonor later im the rose-yarden? ” 
‘* Yes,” she murmured, aslizhtblach dyeirg 





| ends and empty bottles, -which’she refi m1 
| answer weli would require~a grewt 





her-chtek; -and-‘then® aéthe brothers 1 tay 
she’ joined ‘a bivy of ’girhs” chdstered*on“thy 
terrace beneath, and iatened, and “langhieg” 
and ‘tried*to’ appear’in int 

ye ee and > es*on 

and -hervattire; and was "poli attentive 
when’ Aunt “Pattison; ation cones from 
London ‘forthe + wedding,” arid “whit “Hild as. 
tonished the-good people of “Wingfdt? and thy 
patts -aroand bythe antique gorgesmnem yt 
her attire, regated her witha account tt 
her household * affairs, and *the -amoont aie 
bad “saved during’*the past ‘yeur~by* 
after the wantiievends and“em pty “bottiés,: 
by “having her-pie:crasts nrade-with 

and her cakes minus curranta; and 
while the old -woman- talked * 
was wondering. what news the ‘cléerans tal 
contdined-wonderidg’if he-hadpeked herty 
meet him in the rose-garden, to knowifap, 
would be-‘liis wité, orsinrplyto’ tell her tha; 
he had to leave Molyneux’ Hall; - merely 
wanted to say adieu. 

She had been a fool, she told herself 
bitterly; worsethan a foulinorto have let hin 
came ‘to: the; _— weeks -ago—-not ‘to ‘have 
secured him when he was in the humountéy 
secured. Now it- might be-too late; something 
unforeseen: might :-haverconre between! 
might take him away; and:perhapshe 
never return, would forget her in the:yeumstw 


come. 
Why had she been guilty of: the:folipst 
“ playing,’ @: man» who owas such a desitatle 
match, who was flattered and admizedjani 
sought after, who could pick and choosesthtr 
he listed? It was an unpardonablemaistike 
—a great. error ~She-wasoin » herchwenty. 
seventh year,:,and:though.:her blond beaaty 
was as fresh: as-ever, still.shedknew welltha 
a. Woman's, changes of anatrimony declined 
rapidly after she has tarned.twenty-tive,-.And 
she must marry, it .was a.desperate nesesnisy 
Her father had nothivgtoleavebatiheshabhy 
furniture.of the. Parsonage; at -a-fewyrare 
books—a sorry bequest—in' value worth.amde 
a couple of hundred pounds, 
live on it; she would have to go as agovesness 
(and she hated children) or.as a‘eonrpauién.to 
some snuffy old horror of -a woman, who 
would ‘h evar -stir from home, bury all 
her bright beauty-in the sick.room off 
lous quasi ,invelia,. She! who loved” 
admiration, power, plenty, all the good 
of this world. af a fate! And ‘eke wa 
pretty certain that she would ‘have to facet 
alone; for Laura, ere long, wasgeing to bestiv 
her hanJupon Walter Landon, and accompany 
him to Aftica, to try the effadt of her beef-te 
and bibles on the aboriginals of that quartet 
of the globe; while Kate, she shrewdly sur 
pected, would .become Mrs, Thornton 
many months rolled on, as the, sturdy north 
country squire had been making the 
with great vigour, and had obtained 
Randal's rather reluctant vonsent to his stit, 
“ What are yon thinking about, Maud? 
said her aunt's voice, breaking acroas her 
agreeable reflections, 
I—hardiy—know,” she answered, withsom 
hesitation. ‘' My thoughts ware indefinite.” 
That wasn’t a. fact. They had been vey 
definite, unpleasantly so, bat she had-not ti 
least intention in the. world of acknowledge 


it. 

“ Well.I wouldn't? think, if I were.you.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Beoause it makes .you look old ‘and om 
worn, and traces lines about the cornet 
your eyes,” was the consoling rejoinder. 

“TI can’t help'it. Oite mfuss th 
times.” 

“I should’ try not to, if ao 
Thought prematurely ages people.” . 

" Do hw never think?’ queried the nie 
wondering vaguely if she didn’t how # 
managed so well about the~- dripping } 
crusts, the currantless“cakeés-and the 


thought, . 
“ Sometimes,” replied the old lady; plaeills 
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thing down the folds of her agg 
ernie 3 inde2d antique, with ep bee 
ringed hand. “ Then it-is different’ “mie. 
1am no longer youvgs I haveno-intention— 
no*wish—to seek a seoond ‘hte band (it would 
pave been odd it she-ha@; comtidering-she was: 
over seventy, and‘ that: her firstepouse hw 
rot beex famed sapes cables Theught 
won’t leave its*raar meF 
consider-your personal appre cewuee. Yourtice: 
is your fortune, and I hpi you haven't 
provghbit to-a good smaekiet.” 


ee yourdid not careforme, WasI 


“**Yes?sheanurmared, faintly. 
ni ae ‘iévemme?” 


“ Agidwill-bemy wifé?” 
eyes that bad-bitherto-be 


hebthe> sett: chee’; ““I have found@imt 


two girls, not having much to spend, thought 
it a capital plan, and acquiesced at once, to 
Maud's great disgust, who said a woman was 
generally only married once in her life, and as 
it was a unique event, she might as well have 
a decent gown on her back, and not a dowdy 


‘Yeu?’ sheanswered again, this time letitig’! affair, patched up at home, 


Bat the brides-clest, for onee-in a way, 
turtied a deaf ear. to her coansel, and deter- 
mided to follow their aunt’s-advice. They 


“ Deweent!”” and he steoped-and laid bistips:; Wére*a little bit bitten by her mpnia for 


‘| piing: and cheese-patiog; and Kste had 


«| haven't: had: many oppertnitiespaunt?’: only to’ lese- if?” he-raid, afféeta|even gone to the length of demanding a 
che said) bitterly, a senee-of-phaitic and defent: chadindeiyed in someof thes) ‘stridt!: account of the candieends from 
over-her: eee newly-declared loversy-| ‘Anne; Who naturally: resented ‘it, and spoke 
(a amemnanictsibeteeinitth me?” ‘* Lait the: Hall to-night.” hermifid freely; whereupon the-was called 
“Yen” “*Bo xeon?” auineolént huesy by Mrs, Pattison; and a 
eaabpyoediae: ‘do amy goa?” ‘*Yes,; I: have only te-merfow: to gabimy”| pith battle ensued, which did not’add to 
No, things together. You will write to me*very'| thettanquillityof the house. 
“WYorwere as cold awice; anes critieal-as ———: Aléegether Maud was far from sorry when 
edktbeespand now L'thiak-you!will beantott | “Yes,” their guest returned to town, accompanied by 
uldjleetyou arewertainly notasigecd looking | ‘“Ané-Tiwill come back’ for you, as seon‘as’ her brother, and Leauraand Kate, aed she-wss 


‘denesay’I shall be; aunt?’ she agteed, 
qniétly; thoagh che wae not muth pleased ‘te 
oeat-about the-loss of looks, as#he-was going: 
to.meetiher lover. 

aetna pommaneel mind | 
about it,”’ : . 

“Whatisthe>use of minding?” she asked, 
ee as she roveand turted to ‘go. 
“Tino-one will have mel: can’t avoid-my fate; 
and*shall accept’ it »without a’ murmar,” and 
not’ waiting<tohear’ another word‘she went 
awiltly down the °térfases, across the lawn: to 
whe den; wheré Cliaton was waiting for 
her, ‘upandaidown the narrow paths, 
kicking thes pebbles as he went, his hands 
planged far iato-his pockets, his head drooped, 

He came*forward-to°meet her the moment 
he caw heryJifting his hat)and smiling a smile 
which chased away some ofthe -glstm.that lay 
like a cload on his fair, debonair face. 

“This is very good of you,” he began ; " very 
kind to accord me this interview. Of course, 
you know, Miss Randal, that I had a motive 
tepasking.you to.meet me: here?” 

Yes,” she said, gravely. 

“And.that-my:asking,you.was caused by 
SS inthe telegram ?” 

‘ Yes,” 

Hewras silent for a:momentialter that, and 
then asid,..abruptly, wighout any preamble, 
“Thetelegram was from my colonel, It was 
atmmandtorejoin.atonce, My regiment is 
auder orders to go to India. We pail the day 
after.te-morrow.”’ 

“ The day..after to-morrow!’ gasped! Mand, 
every vestige of colour forsaking her face, leav- 
iag'it white to the very lip, atthis intelligence ; 
tor-thotigh she was.too cold tolove anyone very 
ardently, still she liked the-gay, fair-faced 
hatar,and. his staying. probably meant 
martiage-and-a fine house, and all, sorts-of 
loxaries, and his going poverty in’ the present 
aud drudgery in the fature, and tHe blow fell 
with-stunning.¢ffect. 

“ Yeaythe day after to-morrow,” Then looking 
Up and-seeing the almost agonized expression 
owberwhite@aee, he:cried, “ Miss Ranteal— 
jo Mag my going so much to you—do you 


_ ” she repeated, in a dazed kind of 
“ Yes, are, Tell.me,” he went on-eagerly ; 
“is it anything to you?” nec 
“Somuch;"” she replied, tremulously, feeling 
towshedare not play with him, “ that—that 
Toxnnet—tell you,” 

‘Thank Heaven!” he muttered, seizing her 
(dld-hande,and-imprisoning them in his. I 
teed yourwould be indifferent ; but this—this 
~emboldensme to speak—to tell ‘you hew' 


?.. I would«have- spoken. befére,” 
ed; “but I dreaded a -refasal. I 
“UPpReevery isHowdoes. You alwayaseemed 
me pinditferent to me——" 
penitentine ‘mean: to be,” she -interrupfed, 


conta te India, will you?” 


euitther; ‘I should likeany place with*ydty”’ 
she added, febliog:that she ought to say’ some: 
thinmtender; — 

“ You! darling! he whispers’): ti 


iadulging in-afew more kieses to go on ‘with, 
as he-qaaintly’put it, ‘ We-musct tabkseri- 


ter juxtaposition tohisown. ‘I: 
your father to-night, or is it bettér forinie%te 
write to him?” 


replied, knowing that the rector, tired wYth' 
the—for him—unwonted excitement of the day, 
would probably give in at once, andsay “ yes ” 
to the gallant hussar’s request to carry off his 
last unappropriated danghter, and that if he 


with the.last stay and prop of his old age. 
« Toen Shall we go and look ‘forhito, now ?” 
‘Yes, we shall find him -in~the'library, I 
think, You know he has a. perfé¢t mania for 
books.” 
“Yes, I have héard-so. T hopshe'will be 
in @ good temper, or‘my ruft won't prosper.” 
Bat it happened that it did-prosper, for Mr. 


there were may in the ‘Molyneux: library, 
tired and bewildered with ‘the events of the 
day; and not knowing quite what he was doing, 
gave bis consent af once, and sent Mand and 
her lover away péorfectly happy and contented, 


and to receive’ congratdlations, which: poured 
in on them uneeasingly frém everyone, inciud- 
ing Aunt Pattison, who réversed: her decision, 
and declared that her sevond’ niets' was grow- 


she thought Maud was a ‘sly’ puss, as she had 
never whispered @ word to her ‘about. having a 
lover who was likely to propofe, and had ‘told 
her only that day that she would most likely 
be an old maid. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘*T found she was false, tho’ she promis’dme fairly.” 


Tnines settled down ‘pretty’ well into the 
otdinary’ daily gréove*at the “Halland: the 
Parsonage; after the excitemsnt ‘and bastle of 
the wedding were-over. Aunt Pattison made 
a little disturbiug element ‘af the'latter ‘place, 
as the had decided: to ‘stay’ fora fortizkt or 
three‘ weeks ‘with’ ber’ brother, and go-up to 
town with him. He had*some’ business to 
Ree’ to, and proposed taking? Laura and Kate 
with hini, co that they might have’an‘oppor- 
tanity of btying'things for their trousseaus, 
undér the snpervision of ‘their: aunt, who 
detlared ‘they: wonld save *a lof *of money’ if 





“Did you not?” he smiled i 
? » pressing her 
tlender fingers closely, “ Dthooght you weré; 


were written to, and ‘could cotisider the matter | 
in cold blood, that he might refase to part ' 


Randal, baried ‘amid aticiett- folios, of which | 


te inform the public in general of the event, | 


ing handeomer every day, avid concluded by | 
informing. Kate in-a sepaichral whisper that | 


thisveffair’at Cabulisvettiled. You won't niin’, léfe\inlénely solitude at the old-Parsonage. 


Shethad’plenty to-do, for she had promised to 


“Noe, I ehall like it,” she*answered) t#tith look ‘after’ Laura’s poor people;-and distribute 
fall that it was*exactly the place%to’| tracts anmiong them, and other holy works, s> 


that-their'souls might not suffer by: the” pious 
onétsrabiérce ; avd hersisters had given ber 4 

pplyof needlework to. océupy her 
| timspeaid*save'them-trouble on their return, 


the ararthat-was round her’stendér’ waist; | ati@themher thoughts were company-enough 


—theywerésuch piceasant onez. 
Shewies only too pleased to have-no ore to 


ously now/’ he: declared; tarhieg his* lips~ talks6passbhe could build castles in the air, 
resolutély’away from’ the soft cheek -in‘such: 





plan* out®what she would do in that fature 
| ich’ p -to be* such a rosy’ one; and 
| thiikcof-herilover, and read the letters*he had 
| beenAable*to%send her, and look at the ring 


| 
| 


“It will be better for you to see him,” shee) ‘Whidh"spankied on thethird finger of ber leit 


' head sent by Clinton the day before-he railed; 
| but across all her*rosy dreams never flashed 
a single thought of the man she had betrayed. 
On Maggie’s wedding day she had, so to say, 
doue with him, 
The girl he loved was marricd, could be 
nothing to him; her revenge was sccured, and 
| phe let him drop into the limbo cf oblivion, 
not troudlivg herself to write’ to hia apain 
after the’ one lying letter’shehad“conf hin 
some ten days’ before hér sisters’ mariage, 
| and” taking: not*the least notice? ofthepis- 
sionate, sppealing epistles that cane better 
| her’and Mapgie, beyond ¢lancingovettthém 
| and then threwing:them into thé fireowithéut 
saying a word; and Maggie, bélievine Mand hed 
| written, explaining matters to Terenbs; end 
concluding as the did not hear from-him ‘that 
| he had quietly accepted his fate as inevitable; 
| had gone* away to the sunty sorfth- witht her 
| husband, feeling verythankfalthat-hé had not 
madee disturbance, but had taken thetmatter 
s0 coolly, and litth* knowing the treachery and 
craelty of which her-sister' had-beenigailty, 
and which was .to recoil-on her. headuwith 
such bitterness in the future, 

Maude, however, -was very much mistaken 
if she though O'Hara would:be content to 
| remain long without letters or news of his 
| fiancée, and she woke up to that factin a 
| rather sudden and unpleasant manner two 
days after the departure of the others for town. 

Sbe was walking in the garden pacing up 
and down the nafrow paths between ths’ beds 
gay with heartsease, maiden pinks, .niusk 
mallow, scarlet geraniums, «nd other‘autumn 
flowers, with litvie Jacko trotting-along at‘her 
side, 

Her ‘eyes were bent en the ground, her 
thoughts as ueual busy, so busy that bhe did 
not notice the tall, manly fisure coming rapidly 
down the lane which ran between the oréhards 
where the red:cheeked apples clustered thiekly 
on'the-bougus. It -was-only the click of the 
wicket gate‘es if opened that abttractedher 
attention, and looking up quickly -shesaw 
Terence O'Hara before ber. 

They stood for a fall minute gezing intoeach 
other's faces. His was white aud haggard, 
and in the blue eyes was a keen anxiéty; hers 
flashed darkiy, while over it spread “a queer 








they ‘bought materials and oceupicd the long 
winterevesings inemakingithem-up'; and the 


jook-of mixed triumph, and fear andexnlta- 
tion, 
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[‘'1T 18 FALSE,” 


E- ** Maggie,” he said at last; ‘‘ where is she? 
What isit? Ihave not heard from her, Is 
she well—tell me—is she well?” 

A ae well,” replied the woman who faced 


coo. y- 
| why has she not written?” be burst 
out eagerly, the foreboding of evil that had 
been on him during the last few weeks growing 
stronger. 

“She has had something else to do, I 
fancy.” 

“Something else to do? What do you 
mean? I want to see her. Is she there?” ana 
he made a movement to go on to the house. 

**You won’t see her there,” said Mand 
without stirring from her position. 

“Not there? Why—where is she?” 

oo pa 

“ Abr !” he sped, a greyish pallor 
stealing over his fon, sa , 

“ Yes.” 

“What is she doing there? Who is she 
with?” 

“Do you want very much to know?” 

‘*Very much! Mand, you torture me, 
Tell me, is my darling ill? Why has she 
left England—who is she with ?” 

For a moment she remained silent, watching 
the look of fear in his eyes, keeping him on 

the rack, then she said quite coolly and 


Cam 
“ She left En d to go on her honeymoon, 
Bhe is with oy weer ted : 
_O’Hara reeled and staggered at her words 
like ® man who has received a mortal blow, 
covering his ashy face with his hands, but the 
next instant he dashed them down exclaiming, 
D ~ it alse, my darling wor \d never be ui ‘rue 
me 


“itis notfa':e, It is the simp.ea truih,’ 


CBIED O'HABA; “ MY DARLING WOULD NEVEB BE UNTRUE TO ME.”’] 


“Tcan’t unsaythem. Itisthe truth, She 
is married and with her husband.” 

* Oh! Heaven!” 

They were only two words, but the concen- 
trated anguish of a lifetime spoke in them, 
— terrible agony of a broken heart, a wrecked 


80 . 

He leant against a tree motionJess, with 
closed eyes and clenched hands, outwardly 
like one dead save for the hard thick breathing, 
that came in gasps and sobs from his corpse- 
like lips. He was overwhelmed, crushed. 
His soul was killed, though his body lived, and 
the pitiless woman who had wrought the ruin 
stood by and looked on at his agony unmoved. 

She was not utterly heartless, but she was 
what is nearly as bad, very cold, with little or 
no feeling for the troubles and pains of others, 
and a great capacity for revenge; and as she 
read bis face she saw that she had won her 
ye pag hye Horrible pain, blank 
despair, was the portion of the man who had 
slighted her and wounded her pride. 

“Tt’s a very unfortunate affair. I'm quite 
sorry for you,” she said after awhile, with a 
little covert sneer. ‘“ But I daresay you'll get 
over it in time.” 

At the sound of her voice he opened his 
eyes, and looked at her with a stare of tearless, 
stony grief. 

Her words reached him, but not the sense 
of them. He felt dazed and bewildered, and 
pumbed by grief. It was as though the life- 
blood had been wrung from his heart, and he 
left powerless—helpless. He had been caught 
by @ great passion, and it had swept him away, 
hi wrecked all that was best of , leavin 
nothing but what was base and degrade 
behind. Now he would ever go down—down— 
into a bottomless abyss of misery and hope- 
lessness. He would never escape—never rise 
to the surface again. He was beggared of all 





“Unsay those words; for Heaven's cake, 
Mand, unsay those- words!” he cried, wildly, 


that is fairest and best—all worth living for. 





grasping her arm, looking at her with the 
glance of a hungry man. 


‘*Maggie was very sorry also,” continued 
Maud after another pause, “and hoped you 





estan’ mind, and that you would forgin 
er.” 

At the mention of the beloved name, som 
of the bewilderment and numbness that hel 
him seemed to pass away. 

He started forward and stood erect, ot 
from the shadow of the chestnut-tree, intot 
full blaze of the mellow sunlight, that fell @ 
his haggard, cruelly-drawn face and d 
eyer. 

fr Forgive!” he muttered, hoarsely, th 
lips that seemed too stiff to form the w 
* Forgive |” 

‘*Yes,” said his companion calmly, “ft 
give, You know she couldn’t help is 

ve with another man, nobody could, snd! 
have very little doubt but that you, some da, 
will be happy with another woman. 
you hog you will?” 

iy o.”’ 


His answer was short and stern. He 
recovering himself, and he looked at her ste 
fastly, wondering what manner of womal 
could be to say such a thing to him at sudt 
time. 

“Really now. 
though.” 

‘* Mean what?” 

“That you will never care for andl 
woman.” ; 

“IT mean it only too well,” he rejoitth 
curtly. ‘I loved her ”’—his voice broke hat 
“as never before was woman loved, Shew 
all to me—my beginning and end. She 
my thoughts in the se | dreams ~ 
I worshipped the very ground she trodon: 
the air she breathed, worked for her, ” 
might win her soon—lived for her, and, had a 

illed it, would have died for her gladly; 
in return she has betrayed me. She is 
ro a = with a moan he sw me, 
against the supporting tree, overco 
more, at the thought of her treachery, Wit 
seemed blacker to him than it really w® 


LL(Zo be contin: 67.)] 


You don’t mean ti 
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THE TWO 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir isa picture that would have tempted the 
pencil ofan artist. A lovely sunset shining 
over wet sands and seaweed. A short distance 
from the shore stands a pretty cottage, with a 
neat garden in front. 

The westering sun lights up with its cheering, 
parting touches a fair home scene, 

On a bench by the door sits a fine handsome 
rune man, George Heriot, a fisherman. By 

side rests a pretty girl, in every lineof whore 
dovelike little form is expressed ‘‘ mother” 
and“ wife,” Her dark blue serge dress, fitting 
ag ay 4 as her husband’s jersey, shows off her 
lovable little figare to advantage, a cambric 
trill caresses her round white throat. Her rich 
tippling hair sweeps from her brow, and is 
ed low in her neck in a soft bright knot. 

At ® little distance from them sits a fine 
young fellow, about ten years younger than 
= other, and an exact likeness of him. 

y him, with his sturdy little legs firmly 

wide apart, is a handsome little boy, 

the exact image of them both. 
a the husband and wife lounges a tall, 
‘ , dark-eyed man, loose-limbed, 
tctive as to figure ; intelligent and keen as to 


This is the Rev. Paul Cathcart, vicar of this 

Be straggling parish. Ripe scholar, frank 

gntleman, firm friend, and frequent companion 

George Heriot, fisherman. The parting 

heads of the sun light up the bright golden 

~ of the child, tint the auburn hair of the 

hie and play on George's chestnut hair, and turn 
to tawny g ld, 

heads seem the bright lights of the 

& ds lovingly touching the round 

to of the little wife, and imparting a soft fire 

deep, dark-set eyes of the clergyman. He, 


MARKS. 





[THE VIGIL OF LOVE.] 


with the husband and wife, is watching with 
amused admiration the other two. Mark is 
— @ little boat for little Mark, who is 
intently watching his progress, and making 
comical remarks which delight Mark, whose 
every gesture and look reveal his intense love 
for his little nephew. 

*' George,’ says the young mother, “how 
dearly he loves little Mark.” 

Mr. Cathcart feels that he lives among such 
lives, idylla as lovely as Tennyson or Words- 
worth ever portrayed, among ever-changing 
scenes of beauty that Leslie, Stanfield, or Cres- 
wick could but copy, and finds such companion- 
ship satisfies some of the very highest instincts 
of a very lofty nature, 

Maggie goes in by-and-by to prepare supper. 
She lays a white cloth on the table, and places 
on it a brown loaf and butter, pretty Swiss 
forks of carved wood, some delicately broiled 
fish, and a honeycomb. 

Mr. Cathcart, after the meal is finished, reads 
aloud of such a supper when his Master was 
the guest, and ere he leaves pronounces in His 
name the blessing of peace on the abode of 
the son of peace. 


* * * 7 * 


A tew days after this delightful evening, 
this happy home is a scene of anguish. The 
Heriots’ boat has been upset in sight of 
shore, 

Strong men swam to the rescue, and Mr. 
Cathcart brought young Mark toland. George 
was longer in the water, and now at last the 
kind doctor turns deeply sorrowful to the 
assistants and says “ Hopeless!” 

In another room young Mark is beginning 
to show signs of life under the vigorous efforts 
of Mr. Cathcart, who with his coat off is doing 
all that can be done. 

Maggie, who till now has stood in calm 
agony helping as far as she could, can bear no 
more, and sinks insensible to the ground as 
the pitying eye of the doctor meets hers. 

The sympathising neighbours now leave, ex- 





cept one or two kind women and strong men 
whom the doctorneeds, Mr.Cathcart yields his 
lace to him, raises the senseless girl tenderly in 
is strong arms, and waits by her to watch the 
agonising moment when she shall awake to the 
fall knowl of her loss. 
From that day she faded, and twelve months. 
after they laid her by her husband’s side. 


or 


CHAPTER'II. 


Dunrine this sorrowful twelvemonth, Mark's 
life had been entirely devoted to his gentle 
sister-in-law and her boy, was now left sole 
guardian and protector of little Mark. He 
was from a bright, careless lad sobered and 
ae to a degree that touched all who saw him. 

ow all the deep love he had felt for the 
parents was centred in the child. He could 
scarcely bear hima moment out of his sight, 
but never would let him enter the boat, as he 
had often done in his father's lifetime. The 
Heriots were a strong, lo race, at alk 
times, it was in their blood, and now with no 
other close relations to divide his love with 
little Mark, words fail to describe the 
intensity of his affection for him. To say 
that he would have died for him does not ex- 
press much, he was willing to live for him, to 
Ts him his glorious youth, his rich manhood. 

6 lived for him entirely. This was the nature 
with which Paul Cathcart’s glowed in sym- 

athy, This the boy, the man, for whom he 
elt all his life the love that Jonathan must. 
have felt for David. 

The poor young fellow was not left lonely. 
First one kind woman and then another would 
come and take on herself the few household 
cares, but as time went on it became desirable 
to make some more settled plan. Then came 
to the village in search of lodgings a seaman’s 
wife. Her husband was gone on a three years 
voyage, and she felt she should be nearer him 
in body and mind if she could live in sight of 
the sea. 


























Citi eritiriittis eae 








generous heart in thankfulness to Him who 
bai made him the witness and sharer of such 
blessings. 

Hey foundi.in «this little: out-zf dhe aay 
coraetef theworlil:s6 neachto-o00n pyihim:as 
to léaweno itime-fdrstine attidy: of vexed) ques: 
tits or evensfor "bister) thoughts. bis 
lite bokeptchis: feck: Joyal sto :the: church»of 
their forefathers merelsurdl¥tisanby entering 
into¢hemost‘enthusiastio~oonttoversy’ or“ by 
tbe nas crttshidgpamdcynicalbrgaments: 

So tranquilly passed these pleasant lives, 
Mark the younger was jast about twenty, and 
now his likenes#téihig@ father and uncle was 

fect. The same.shade of bright bairand 
aatd, the same peculiay blue eye that we see 
ia the dwellers on thie chasts, aa if the tinta of 
sun and sky wére tefléctédin both. (This has 
been said much Hettér béfore, bat it isso. true 
I mast be 6xoused “for Yéptating i‘). Oneday 
Mz. Cathoaxrt had been to-ee adying man who 
lived ‘atthe ramotest part, of ‘his large, strag- 


gling patiab. He was a fiérce old man who had 
lea lawless: bad lifé,.and the visit had 


saddened ‘theeclurgynian. He was walking 


home, tired, shocked, praying within himself, 
but feeling weary,-ditpitited, and.in. want of: 
food too, when hia thoughts received a pleasant: 
tile wood, hesaw. Rose: 
For a moment 


tho. vicar stood ‘lookiag.at thse sweet 7 . 
Rose either had or pretendéd detind some. 


taryn. As he entéred & 


and Mark standing together. 


thing in her-eye. 


She was-holding it open with one finger and 
thumb; and.. Mark wasigazing inte it-with the 
most earnest anxiety, Always deorecd:taper- 
teotion,. she-looked : prettier than usa), Her 
mother had been lady's maid ite aParisian 
lady, and.understosd.the charm of simplicity. 

No -rich lady vould ‘have»worn dresses of 
nore perfes fit, though of courge Mrs; Marah 
did mot ctramegrersbya hair's “breadth ithe 
limite of ‘suitability tooher station, yet Rose 
was always so-well-dressed that many ‘lady 
raight have copied:herwith advantage, This 
“aiternoon:she wore a dress of sinrple white 
dinstty, with: lasecat> the throatoand wrists 
ani afew bows of pale pink satin ribbon ; 


fragrant cool fresh butter, as she krew her 
visitor approved!’ "Then'‘in‘a*small china pot 


ment when the kettle was about:to send forth 
its -fifet puff, In. five. minutes.:more.-she 
poured isto en old-fashioned: ching breaktast- 
cup, pour amber tea, to. which she added 
sugar oream, and:.placed by-his ‘side a 
fragrant beverage as cheerirg,.. brisk, and 
restoring as good wine, 

Jt .was. past. her own. tea.bour, Me. ,Cath- 
cart knéw, but homadenoapolegy, Hekaeow 
he was giving her. real. pleasure to minister 
toa veal.need. In everything hedid, fromthe 
highest. fanotion of his office..to the most 
trifling act -of ‘social intercourse, there. was 
reality, and, like love,it isan absolutely ircesis- 
tible power, 

He felt no inclination to. speakof either of 
the .eventsofthe afternoon. The first wastoo 
painfol,. he could not dwell on it; but he 
started .a conversational subject closely con- 
nected with the-second. 


@ little advice. from sou. 


have somethiog, from Paria. 


time. At last she said, 


her amazed companion, 
quarrelldd. 
wood. 
of course I never meant to tell tales.” 





she made the tea, catching the right mo- | 


‘Tam going to Paris for.a.couple: of weeks 
9a.soon.as I can take my -holifay, and:I want 
I wish to.buy a pre- 
sent for Rose,.and.I think she would.like to 
Now what | 
should ‘you like, if you were Rose ?. Something | 
both useful and Iastiog, as well as pretty, that 
will be Buitabld in fact for a wedding present, | 
for<l ‘think: itis clear to'asall that sach an | 
event is not:very far off.” He spoke pleasantly 
‘andtconfidently, and° was'surprised to see 
that Mrs, Marsh's knitting needles trembled 
in hershand,-and he made no response for a 


‘Dam glad; sir, that you have come in this 
afternoon, Iwas wanting to’see you about 


“They* have’ rot 
I jaet saw thenrtosether ‘in the | 
T saw Mark kiss Rose, in fact, though 


‘* That may "be; sir, but I have made.no mis. 
take. It only shows howwrengweereto- set our | 
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The good wives laid their heads together an@| she had pink roses at her throat. Her hat | minds on anything, for it will bea grief quite 
thought"it would be a good thing for youn8 | was off, her head held back, and her cluster- }.out of the common.” 
Mark to take herinto his home. The vica | ing hair was tumbling down her shoulders “I will indeed, but perhaps we are j 
was consulted. He went off to the town | She was teasing Mark, the vicar felt sure, fore ‘trouble, a little more time may bring ali right, 
where she had lived, and. finding she was | she kept giving little screams, and shuttingup)| ‘Bése is young, I am puzzled. Has Mark 
known to be a pradent'and ‘excellent: woman, | her eye, and at last Mark*found herout. Me.’ to Rose?” : oe 
be strongly favoured the*plan. So Mra, | Cathcart heard her burst into a merry laughy- “No doubt be bas, sir, by this time, I faney 
Marsh and her little girbtook up their abode | and then Mark stooped to kiesher. At this*| hed*dmade up his mind todo s0 thia atie. 
in Mark's cottagey.and*once more it was~a | point the Rev. Paul discreetly tarzed off-and | noon. I thought of it directly they were gone, 
bright and pleasant home. sees —— —_ homeward, now= and eg sat a = ere 4 a Bee then 
tismot to be supposed that the Rev. Paul eer on the great happiness in storetfor’| back?’ and poor Mrs. sh barat intovtenrs 
hadeeneneomepetemenss toprobabilities those heloved sorwell, eae seemed quite happy togethenwhiey 
He oversthe matter. He : de em. $ 
the rb of ‘aseweetilittle wife —ae swe. ee 
ior Mask~deaps little. compantons -fér. three area him thatshe cannever 
ae oumeeeee®. them) they OHAPTERtII. eo wetleenspoben Ghesauthiiedl 
7 himeeif? in heddokédiatithem:| Paserxc Mark's house Mc. Cathoart = eatried. conviction phere mind. "Tie 
iF lsyingtogether; samey, innocent,Jittle: Rose Mazsh was-sitting ‘alone-sewing ; ‘he | next question was simply, ‘Caml Uhélper 
if pin = ovr tnahan ovanattbtiaionn: teh, entéred. steheeyou imany way? If6o, tell 
is Little Miaelk, , ‘ them standing: roses, beting:his. oe aroma thres- —_ —_ —o to think -what<trouby 
nt him, handéome, ridegroom, ‘ mmity ;as-hiscns- “may bring. You mean toway, Rosenery 
A er - ““Peuce'be to this house.” cantfec! more than a brovher’s love for: Mask; 
H bi longiiieeiaonens ‘He -seatéd Lhinaself!in’ a» large. ir*| (batthat is nopeall—you know or ‘surpechithy 
al pass» Oneermore*t! ; : n-| shedoves some one else,” and Mr. Cathoutty 
Bes fell happy eaaaaneeetle aunnne ones: in’) naimd-took in at.once, the wholetrain ofeenem 
‘é eee which: children: and. thescaticurled | thatimustfollowsuch a discovery. PooviMiik 
Ae reae.. Ske m 4: 92. latéthechair, ‘tited.| -wenld. find it impossibie to uproot anafieetion 
i that deft her: x ‘thatthad grown with his» growth, whiled§ 
hi vor cenpenenanniercat | ‘*Ivenometér«ascup of 'tea,. Mss Marsh,’’ | objectswasedaily before him, ; 
Wh of his losstmmade=her «small, bat | said he. ““Inevertonged morefor awupofyour:) AXbreakeup of the happy homecciretomat 
cit sllowance, andwprontized to. settlers :sum, | teathen:d Gonow, ; folidw, pain and ‘disappointment ‘toctherelde 
tH which wouldsesatecherfromowant,-omherbe-| ‘“Youshall have e:nice. cup:in tenminutes, | Mask, just as he weeeo happy and icontenté, 
Hy fore his death. So now they seemedto- settle: it,” a toma) Are his troublés* never’ to» cemsey 
4 down: intoveater-contént,. Réssgreweupean SMmllNctthéthat -would-boilin-thattinseyfor:| rage? ” xid Mr? Outhourt ‘to ‘himself, 
: H :003t Charméing:gir) amidst inflaenves:that:de<| eee enn sneha-sweet natareneed 20 rach Ciel pline? 
Ap veloped every. woaanty : psrfection—-a« firm)! - ee cs fect | Vibeliovesholoves some oneelso?”” 
ia] wise ;-theeproteoting carerandlovevot:| tea Nott water tor hen: ores" _ +Yes, sir, "tepid Mts. March, “I ‘Go ani 
qq oue : : companionship,| Uirefteshing:-mixtare-did-she-offérther tired) 740014 not speakofthis even to you wales! 
i of snother:. Ié*wasta» home where rare) <7 . . -warsureofwhatTisay, Rose does love with 
> qualities met, & home of such - and So-she spread a*fine- white olethoonee- little all-her heart, bat ittenot young Mark.” 
ve purity as charmed the heart and eye of ‘Paul | Tound table, and began to cut su@hoelices of TI eats of asm the wiainna 
Cathcart, and caused him to lift up that bread-and-butter, from a brown Joaf, and 16 emphasig, of course, sent 


flashing before him, and utterly confounded, be 
sat speechless, his eyes fixed on Mrs. Marb 
with an expression of utter dismay. 

At last, sighing deeply, but with a sigh d 
relief, he said,— 

“Mrs. Marsh, lei us rejoice that-humaly 
epeakidg thetetano way ont‘of this perplexity, 
for then it must be left entirely in the Fathtrs 
hand. He himself intendsto make a wayal 
of it. I will nowgo‘homeand think quietly, I! 
Il am-wanted, you know wheroto fied me, 4 
present I cannoteven advise you, and itwil 
be better*for them ‘to find*younlone, Ouilyh 
very sure,'asno one is to: biame, there: isa 
out of the trouble.” So the good vicarwht 
hands with ‘her and left her comforted: 





CHAPTER IV. 


Hous went the: vicar, and‘ shut ‘bimedlfa 
his ‘library, where for an'hour he guveb 
up to prayerful covsideration of the isabjem 
| but asno light dawned apon him, he dissin 
| ig:for-a time:from bis thoughts; feebing lt 
| neod for recreation. He took dows s beokiall 

gave himse)f up’ to ‘rest, both of pody :ail 
May:I vonfess, he indalged the 
He-was no ascetic, mindy 





mind. ; 
ins good-cigar. 
| sotlitag higher than a thoroogtly’ mall} 
| vigorous, healthy minded man; ready to epa 
aud bespent in his Master's service. He- bal 
| been reading aboutanhour, whene singe 
| bell made him start. Thenextm 

| followed by'theentry’of Mark. liewetey 
| his feet, and stretehing forth his hand, 
eagerly into his face. Calm, pleasant 

he found its expression. 





| ‘Sit down, my boy,” he. cried seheetill 

this, There istronbdlein store for us-all, and.| putting him into an easy-chair, and : 

I see no way out of it, There will be no wed- | hima cigar, but Mark declined, ey 
ding sir, between Rose,and Mark.” had only dropped in on his way home, 

‘What can-’you mean, Mrs, Mirth?” asked. | favour, as ‘he*bhad'heard Mr. Oathourt" 





thinking of going to Paris, 
mg Nos iar oer till the end of next week, # 
soonest ; of céurse I should ‘have 
first.”’ watt 
| “T thought it was this week sir/'s9yoil 
“gnd-as L wanted to. see yousatone fit 
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eo Go mek’ wore’ of thid chance | om his head with w gesture of exceeding tendeér- || it,sir, and how? You thought yourself.she loved 
powent'to “ask *you;sir, if-you'll ‘be~so* very | ness. Mark. No, if never cr y mind, but it's 


thoose sémethiny for me that w 
peasetitible’present'for Rove;something, you 
padwy sit, “as would ‘be fit for a wedding 
prevent, ‘I’ve saved'a pound or two,” and ‘he 
jayousti vepound-note on the'table, 

Rudbarrassed,- and’at’a loss, the vicar did not 
piokiif'up, “and: sénsitive Mark began to think 
peed madé'attroublésome request, and was 
proceeding *to apologiz:>. 

“Mark; mry good ‘féllow, ean~ you~ suppose 
embea-commmfission-would give me anything 

pleasnre’?” and he took up‘ the 
note, ‘* Have you seen Rose or Mark this eve 


sit; I’ve not’bten home yet,” and “he 
roto go. THe vicar stayed him. 


“Don't'go, Mark,’ said“he, ‘I've had tea’ 


atyeur house;"s0°you have yours here. I’ want 
(6 talwith' you; and he rang and gave orders. 
WihtletMark léisurely took’ his tea, he finished 
higeigar anfechatted to him’on trifling nratters. 
At last he approached the~ subject’ of his 
thoughts for; thought he; “it ‘will be more 
puintal*tohim to‘face the news I fear-is ‘in 
etore*for him if*he goes home*unprepsred.” 

He beeany “You feel no donbt of’ the 
affeotion between Rose and Mark, I sappoze?” 

Mark opened ‘his eyes. “No, indeed, sir, 
whytosee them*together isenough, It's not 
imour way to°talk much about such things, but 
I * believe’ Watk “means to speak’ to her this 
afternoon; forshe’s going ona‘visit to her aunt 
tomorrow: fer a* month; and I said'to-bimas 
istepped* inthe -boat, ‘I'll “hope to hear 
eonethiing* when’ I° conre back to-night’that 
will nmikeme-as happy man-as you'd wish to 
see!’ Hedidn't'say anything, but he gripped 
my hand with a look in those eyes of his! 
Oa yes, sir,” said poor Mark, contidently, 
“tts all tight:” 

Me¢. Cathoart’made no*reply. Tho silence 
had the @esiredefféet: “You dén’t doubt it, 
ot 2” a littic-anxtously. 

“I donor by any ‘means feel so sure'as you 
do, Mark, not of Mark's feelings’for “Rose, bat 
otthers*fér-himy. “It will be’a*terribly ‘trial 
for-young Mark,: bat ‘he ‘is:a manly Olristian 
roeny aud; dear Murk; inthe end it will come 
right, ‘All things shall’ work+—,’ you 
know.” Neither could speak for some minutes, 
ana engin om away his cigar and roae 

@ leant a; the chimney-pi 
aievasbed BE Cc 6y-piece, much 


Mark gazing at “his pale sympathising face 
could netdéubt ‘he had #204 reason for speak- 
a 

*“T6Wwill ponesr'to kill’ my boy,” said Mar 
etlastindoweboking tones’ ee 

Me. Oathoart equally agitated could only 
sayy ** T know ‘what “it’is; ray déar fellow, téll 
lemme may come to me for sympathy. 

ivenetiired:” The-two men’clasped ‘hands. 

Then afresh question rose in Murk’s mind. 
= It can’t be she’ cares for ‘any one. else. 

hy there’s not man twenty*miles round to 

phe cpeppatenr him.” 

‘18 a question ‘that’ must be settled 
by-andby; Mark; neither you nor I can take 
any-Step’ if ‘a°natterro delicate, can we?” 
— his ‘hat,’ Wark ‘said, «Well, sir, I 
: —- "begoing homeward ‘at‘once, I’d like 
a HOw thie béstor*the worst, I hops, sir, 
ert ty forvonce in*your difs.”’ 

“ ht Mark,’ I've ‘been ‘ not ° right’ ‘maty 
Gian in any ‘life, but this once I fear I am. 
ine ‘back'to meat any hour you'like, I shall 
Sifup till T'see-you;” : 
So Murk'took 


I his departure, and Mr. Cath- 
ond eet to-retaen: to his ‘book; bit ‘in’ vain, 
. after wrestiess-half:hour -he felt he must 
aoe to his ‘custom when perplexed, 
“aan Ea air. He ‘turned ‘his steps to-a 
Taran’ itthe Spot ‘on thie beach; a litre bay. 
onan tg the point sherply-that cornered the 

De Baw it “~was* occupied already, by two 


hea@ bowed on ‘Mark's } 
. eftshoulder,-whose 
letfnem “wastount him; hts right hand resting 


‘| against the mantelwhelf. 





The vicar’ turned’ quickly to: go, bat Mark} 
said; ‘*No, sir, don*t-go,” then to young Mark | 
in tones’as tendér-as any mother could have! 
used, ‘‘ It's the vicar; my déar, you'd like ‘to see} 
him—he's been*through it,. he-can. féél for : 

ou.” 

Young Mark raiced ‘his head ‘and stood erect | 
before his friend.. His white drawn face was‘ 
wet with tears. 

Mr. Cathcart came*forward with extended ! 
hands, and those three men,-as parféct speci- 
mens cf ‘strong manhood as ‘God ever created, 
stood together and-wept silent, salutary tears. 

When Mr. Cathtart could command his-voice, 
he said; ‘You must°oome>to my “house to- 
night, I will calland tell Mrs. Marsh, ahd come: 
tome, my dear fellows, whenever you please, 
you'll find: me ready for:you.”’ 

Calling -first’at‘the cottage, he wernt ‘home, 
rent his old servant-to bed, and told her: 
the two Marks would’ spend the night at 
his house (-ush a thing had happened -be- 
fore). He then went to his modést cellar, tock 
thereffom a bottle of rare old ‘wine such as 
his old friend Liord Burgoyne rent him for 
his sick’ poor, placed ‘that cn. the table where 
he had ‘ordered supper ‘to be laid, and putting : 
a soft shaded ‘light ou-the table, he composed 
himeelf’ to read. 

When he heard ‘the footstepsof his guests 
approaching, he turned down the lamp, eo that 
it threw a soft lightnunderneathit, and shadows 
round about. He rozeto welcome the weary 
men, The younger Mark*would gladly have 
retired, bat, placing’a kindly hand on his 
shontder, he said,— 

“Not till*you haye eaten snd drank, doar 
Mark, remember why youthave no right to 
neglect your body.”’ 

50 they all'sat down and ate and drank,.and 
the generous wine did the benevolent work for 
which*it was*sent, comférted. and -restored 
him that felt ‘ready to. perish,” 

When. the vicar left‘himat the door of his 
room, he said, — 

“Only grasp the-fast that this trial is laid 
on you in love. . In ten years time you. would 
not have it otherwise, I assure you, dear Mark 
all will be well,””’ ‘He wrung his hand and left 
him. 





OHAPTER:V. 


Wuen he returned ‘to his guest, finding him 
seemingly inclined ‘to’ sit’ awhile, he mixed 
two glasses of wine-end-water and resumed 
his seat. Not knowing~how far Mark was 
enlightened, he waited-forhim-to speak. 

“She couldn’t give him a shadow of hope, 
sir, notif he promised to wait everso long; I'm 
faitly dszed. Noman can understand women, 
they say, aud me Jast‘of-all; but to ree him 
day after day and not — why, sir, he’s as 
brave a3 @ lion; and as gentle as a girl, and as 
for” his looks, he’s like: a-king,” said Mark, 
fixing his eyes ona finepicture of the Battle 
of Hastings, Herold ‘the ‘central figure, with 
hair glistening and his brave blue eyes spark. 
ling in the sun. 

It was a renrarkabdle likeness ; both Marks or 
either might have sat for it. 

“‘ No, I'can't bring myself to believe she can 
ever havecared for aucdther man; and if I could, 
who is there that she’s been to say friendly 
with? Hermother's been that careful with her, 
and ‘she's ‘as ‘modest and delicate as any lady 
inthe and.” 

Agaiust his resolutions, Paul Cathcart felt 
himself impelled to raywhathedid. Leaning 
against the chimney-piecs, hesaid earnsatly,— 

‘* Marksis there no otber-good man with 
whom she has been in Wailyintercourse ?” 

Startkd ‘Mark remuarked‘the pate face and 
noted ‘the agitated tones of the speaker. A 
light seemed ‘to break in-on him. 

“I see it, sir,” said he, as he too rose and leant 








He spoke ‘ia ‘slow, grave tones. There was 
along pause, “After all, it’s uot “so ‘hard to!! 
underatund. But whew dii you come to know || 


net so. wondérial, after-all!’’ 

“ What on carth are you driving at;Mark?” 
‘aid Mr. Catheart impatiently, colouring, 

Mark, puzzled. again,.looked..at .bim, more 
abroad than ever. 

” “Nonsense, Mark! Is there:no.other.man 
good ‘and ‘true, brave-and kind, whorhas loved 
and protected her frem.a-child.whom:shelcoks 
up to and reverences ?” 

A moment's bewilderment, and Mark.tarned 
deadly -pale and staggered, so.that.Oathcart 
put out his arm to support bim.. The.rushot 
eontending emotions was 20 mighty as-to.over- 
power the strong man, if ittbad not.been for 
the wie precaution taken. bythe. vicar's 
chaving itsisted.on-. his taking generous suste- 
nanee. 

“Tt can't be,-sir,” he says at last,“ it's-a 
‘thing impossible. That sweet merechild, aud 
me s0 much oldér, graver, quieter!" 

‘All attractions, in the.eyes..of a bright 
young’girl. You.also are a. very handsome mszx, 
Mark,.in the very prime of your manhood. 
We have so set our eyes in one direction.or 
else——” 

The colour flew to Mark's. very: brow;: his 
manhcod asserted. itself, and amid_pity, per- 
plexity, the dawning of-a greatsorrow, rose 
also the dawning of agreat joy, love's tremulous 
dejicate awakening. 

“ You will find.it is so, Mark, dear :old boy ; 
what is to be done? ”’ 

There-was, somehow; something more hopefal 
and comforting to. Mark. in this sympathetic 
exclamation than if his friend-badset:himself 
to offer the wisest suggestions. 

But little moe could be‘said,. and. Mark 
would be better alone, 20 the faithful :friends 
separated for the night... Paul Oathcart toask 
himself the. serious question as to whether.he 
hed; been “guilty of a breach of .delicacy..or 
confidence ? 

But. he covld only tell himself that heshad 
been impelled by some uncontrollable .impnise 
to reveal the truth. So.he laid. down.in peace 
with himself and all mankind and skept. well. 





UHAPTER >? VI. 


Wouewn he ‘awoke next morning, the Marks’ 
were gone, and would be by that time far out 
at sea. 

He went to the.cottgge the: first thing, Mrs, 
Marsh was busy ironing, Rose upstairs-pre- 
paring for her departure next day, 

‘Oh, der sir, what is to come of this?” said 
poor Mrs. Marsh, ‘to bring all ‘this trouble 
into this house, that hasbeen such‘a shélter to 
the widow-and the orphan.” 

“T6 is fortunate the fitst step is arranged 
for us, and-that Rose can go. away without 
adding Violence.to any one’s feelings; this visit 
was planned T heir for to-day.” 

‘* Yes, it will be-8, good thing every ways ; she 
will be at a large farm-house; where she won't 
be idle an‘hour.”’ 

“ Well, so-far, you se, you.are hélped ; we 
shall.see one etep ata time, May I say gocd- 
bye to Rose ?.”’ 

Siie‘came down, poor pale. little darling. 

‘Oh, sir, it 14 only known,” with a gusb .of 
tears; “but indeed I never thought that. Mark 
loved: mein that way, we’ve been brother-and 
sister so long.” 

“Well, dear child, you are-not to blame, and 
must not feel you are going away in disgrace; 
all will come right, ba very sure.. The son cf 
peace is in this house, You are sute, Rose, time 
will never change your feelings towards him ?”’ 

Rose turned red, then white, and she 
answered firmly, “I.am quite-~sute it-can 
never, never be,’ 

And Mr. Cathoart was convinced it would 
néver, never be, 

When the Marks came home that night, Rere 
was gone, and for’tle next month they sil 
worked as hard’ss possible. Mark the elder 
would have spared his nephew ; he treated bim 
with ineffable tenderzesy, as a fond mother 
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would a suffering child, but young Mark was 
as unselfish as himself, made every effort 
to bear himself bravely. Certain it was he had 
caught no glimpse of the real truth, and this 
was at first a great relief to his uncle. Many 
plans were discussed by these delicate-minded 
men as to the best way of y vey Neng and 
her mother, whose proposal that they should 
seek another home was not to be — of. 
At length it was decided on that the two Marks 
should join either the French, Norwegian, or 
Dutch fisheries for one year; it was the best, 
most natural plan that they should leave the 
home for a time. The women remaining, kept 
the home intact. 

At last all liminaries were arranged. 
Rose wae not able to return, for a sharp attack 
of scarlatina prevented her leaving her bed. 
Both her mother and Mr. Cathcart felt it saved 
embarrassment, whatever the two Marks 
thought. It wassettled that Mrs. Marsh should 
go to her daughter, leaving the key of the 
cottage with Paul’s housekeeper, who would 
keep it clean and aired till Rose was well 
enough to return with her mother. Mr. Cath- 
cart arranged to go with the Marks, help them 
in their arrangements on arriving on the 
Norman coast, and thence proceed to Paris, 

By the help of a loan from him, a good-sized 
fishing smack was purchased of the widow of 
one of the men, and comfortably provisioned. 
The three friends started one lovely evening, 
sailing along the golden path towards the set- 
ting sun. A lovely moonlight night succeeded 
the day. It was impossible not to be soothed 
by the influences around them, and Mr. Cath- 
cart noticed with joy the first symptoms of recoil 
from the shock that he had feared more than 
once might change the bright genial young fel- 
low into a prematuraly grave and reserved man, 
powerless to do more to one so true-hearted. 

They reached the Norman coast in about 
twenty hours, Paul Cathcart stayed to see 
them settled, and then went on to Paris 
returning Soon London. 

ks h 


The Mar resolved to look upon this 
cell BR os Bren making no plans, 
bah gui step by step as should be 


cy 

e bright Norman fishwomen and their 

tty daughters’ sympathies were aoney in 

avour of the two handsome English fisher 
men blonds beaux et tristes si tristes / 





CHAPTER VII, 


Rost and Mrs. Marsh were once more esta- 
blished at the cottage, and the vicar had re- 
sumed his practice of dropping in for an oo- 
casional cup of tea, The correspondence was 
almost entirely carried on by him, and of 
course the letters were brought and read there 
at once, they were interesting and cheering. 
There was often a separate' sheet entering 
more fully into matters that Mark (the elder) 
could have confided to none but him, Mrs, 
Marsh wassure young Mark had no idea of 
the true state of Rose’s affections, and Mr. 
Cathcart did not think it needfal to tell her 
he had enlightened the elder Mark. 

One afternoon he called in passing. It was 
about two months before the year would expire, 
but no allusion is made either in the letters 
they receive or by themselves to this fact. 
The fact is that they at home at least feel some 
embarrassment mingled with pleasure in the 
expectation. This afternoon he finds Mrs, 
Marsh in much distress. She tells him Rose 
has very ge but firmly declared her in- 

leaving home, ‘‘ unless I actually 
forbid it. What ought I to do, sir? It is hard 
for me to part with my only child, and it 
would be hard for all of us if I go away,” 
and poor Mrs. Marsh falls to weeping. 

‘* It is very painfal, but perhaps if you would 
—_ make a plan only for a short time, 

s. Marsh, some unforeseen event may set all 
right. Consent to her going, consider it is 
only for a time, and you will see. I will set 
about finding a suitable situation for her if 
you decide, ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” Rose said, “ if 





you came in while she was out, I was to speak 
to you about it.” 

“This is the day I expect a letter from 
Mark. I will go-home and bring it back if 
there is one. You are going into the 
village to-night. If I don’t come back with 
it, there may be one at the post-office, if so, 
you will bring it please, as you pass the 
vicarage, and wait while I read it, there may 
be something to change her resolution. They 
may decide on staying another three months. 
Well, now I must be going. Good-bye for 
the present.” 

When Mr. Cathcart reached home he 
went straight to his study to look for 
Mark’s letter, and found—Mark himself. 

“Mark, dear old boy, how delighted I am 
—not bal news I hope,” he cries, as the 
grasp each other’shands, ‘ Sitdown and tell 
me all, but no! no! not a word tillyou’ve had 
some refreshment—and he rings, and he gives 
orders, and stalks about collecting decanters 
and glasses and cigars in a high state of ex- 
citement, 

At last he sobers down and they are seated 
quietly. ‘ Now for it, Mark—let’s have it, 
what has brought you so soon? 

“Well, sir, I scarcely know where to 
begiv, but Mark knows the truth. It 
came to him all of a sudden, flashed 
on him like lightning. One day, when 
we two were sitting waiting for a haul, with 
everything quiet about us, he says, ‘ Uncle, 
it’s getting near the year’s end, what is tobe 
done?’ Thenhe said, ‘Uncle, I know why 
Rose can never marry me, I know who it is 
she loves, and J'm content to know it. It’s 
given him a great deal of thought, a 
weary, sleepless night, but he is so sure, sir, 
80 grave and settled, that I’ve run over to see 
you, and consult you, so as to get this settled 
by the time the year’s up. I came by steam 
to Southampton. If you feel I am safe—I 
shall learn the truth to-night without one 
hour's delay.” 

‘*Mark—pardon the question — have I 
erred in betraying the truth of her innocent 
— it is not from a generous pity you seek 

r ” 

He is answered by the ineffable tenderness 
that beams in Mark’s handsome eyes, that 
thrills in his honest voice, as he says, ‘‘It 
would be more happiness, sir, than I could 
bear, I believe, if it were not for my Mark.” 

“Then I will say no more. Go, my dear 
friend, and let Rose herself tell you how truly 
her heart is yours. Go! and Heaven speed 
your wooing.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Wuaen Mark reached the cottage gate, and 
closed it after him, he felt a pang of disap- 
pointment, for no one peeped from the window 
or opened the door. So he lifted the latch, 
and entered the neat little room. At first he 
thought it was empty, but the next glance 
showed him that some one lay in the large 
chair. Yes, there sleeping tranquilly lay Rose, 
her work had fallen from her hands in her lap, 
and there, flushed, with parted lips, she slept. 
With a new strange feeling, he bent over her, 
marking with a thrilling, exquisite sense of 
ownership every charm. The placid rise and 
fall of her innocent bosom, the round white 
throat that soon soon! he may touch with 
reverent lips, the rich falling hair, the fri 
eyelids that will open on him to tell him 
sweet, shy secret, the parted fresh lips, The 
eolour rises to his brow ; he bends over her, he 
can feel her pure breath on his cheek, he lifts a 
stray tress of hair, and puts it to his lips as 
something sacred. He notes the pretty foot 
with its little ge falling partly off, show- 
ing the round heel. Moments of overpowering 
ecstasy, of passion more intense because of the 
purity of both natures, whose lightest thought 
had never been bestowed elsewhere, or deep 
strength wasted on one idle fancy. 

Every nerve in the strong man’s body thrills 
with joyful anticipation. He is not impatient 
that she shall awake. The moments are so 


ee 
sweet, the rosy flash that precedes 
He relinquishes the touch of her cm 
hair, he rises and quietly awaits the awake. 
ing that shall give this pure 
to his pure caress. So he watches; still the 
fair breast rises and falls, the flushed cheek 
softly reposes, the delicious little mont, 
breaks into tender smile. The clock ticks 
the cat, Mark’s own old Tom, purrs 
around him. He will notice you -and-by 
= iL. ty A — —s did he leave tha 
soft touch, that little appealing Unnoticed 
By-and-by you shall have qunticn Carenges « 
but now he sees only that lovely sleeper, 
hears no other sound but that soft sighing 
breath. 
At last acinder falls, and she slow) 
opens her eyes, half uncloses them, to shy 
them again, but vaguely conscious of 
sence; once more the dark fri 
quiver, and this time she awakes, to spring 
from her chair, the swift blushes mounting }) 
her throat, her brow. The shy, happy eyy 
read in his his tale, and tell her own, Sheis 
in Mark’s arms. 

Ah! she feels she isin her Jover’s arms, His 
kisses dwell on her shining hair, soft, 
tender, touch her white throat, and then hs 
raises the blushing face from his breast to tak: 
the first kiss he has ever given to woman, 
Words! they will come later. No need 
other language but that of beating hearts ani 
tremulous kisses. Now he tells himself thi 
he is right to love with all his power this fi 
maiden for himself; feels in every 
touch of that girlish form that no more cm 
wrong could have been done to another mu 
than to have been the means of placing by his 
side this woman as his wife, this woman wh 
loves him, and him only, with every fibre d 
her being. 

Mrs. Marsh, who calling at the vicanp 
has been told all, and has lingered there, my 
comes to add her store of joy to theirs, wi 
to shed quiet happy tears on Mark's kil 
breast; ‘* but” says he, “‘ you can h 
more my mother than you have always 
‘in love and care.’”’ 

So once more Mark sups in his own hom, 
and the three sit far into thefquiet night, Too, 
content at last, curled on Mark’s knee, Row 
head on Mark’s breast. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Arter writing to young Mark, after 
the matter every consideration, it is 
that Mark shall not return to Normandy, bi 
that the wedding shall be quiet and 
The day is fixed, and the plans 
Mrs. Bennett, Mrs, Marsh’s sister, her ol 
none relation, is —- —— with her be 
band, A pretty, modest girl, & 
Rose's, with her lover, to be bridesmaid al 
best man. A friend of Paul Cathcart’s,a av 
after his own heart, Carr Oldfield, of Ch. 0, 
will complete the party that will meet a 
luncheon table at the vicarage. 

Mark sleeps there the night before the ve 
ding-day, and walks quietly to charch wil 
the vicar and his friend to await his bride , 

She comes, and Mark is fairl: dazaled 
the vision that the others so greatly i 

Dressed by her mother’s hands, whose ; 
satisfied a Parisienne beauty. She — 
dress of soft Be ser; —_ = 
her in grace sweeping folds. 
ornaments the lovely flowers brought . 
Oldfield, who arrived that morning, , 
bows of rich white satin ribbon that se” 
fasten the dress from throat to footi ° 
throat trimmed round with a band of — 
with its starry blossoms and lovely iy 
mingled and rounded with white mo iy 
buds. On the sleeves close to the writ 
lightly bows of white satin and swell ’ 
of the same flowers ; on her head & 
jasmine moss-rose buds and sprays i 

lossom ; on her hair clus ‘ost 
neck some stray stars of blossom seela 
fallen. Over is placed with 





the veil, perfectly simple—in the whole ## 
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not an ornament at which the most ill-natured 
could exclaim as unsuited to her position. 
The onlg one, in fact, is a pair of tiny silver 
shells, each containing a pearl, that adorn her 
pretty ears ; also a present from Mr. Oldfield, 
gaitable, thought he, for a fisherman’s bride, 

A thoroughly well-assorted party meet round 
the well-spread luncheon table. 

The old housekeeper proudly faces her 
master. Mrs, Marsh and her sister meet with 
delight after a long separation, The brides- 
maid is shyly happy, sitting so prettily dressed 
{thanks also to Mrs. Marsb) by her proud 
young lover. Mr. Oidfield and Mr. Cathcart 
entertain and are thoroughly well entertained 
by each other and the shrewd old farmer. 
Carr Oldfield assisted last week at a wedding 
where the bride wore diamonds and a wreath 
stuck with little oranges, and fine speeches 
were made, but he finds this humble marriage 
feast more to his mind. 

After luncheon they {dispersed as they 

leased. The modest drawing-room, with 
ere , photographs, engravings, the study 
with many carious objects, the pretty garden 
with snug little arbours, found them all suf- 
ficient amusement. 

Rose only removed her veil, seo Mark had 
the pleasure of contemplating her in her bridal 
beauty the whole of the day. 

Tea and coffee were served in the drawing- 
room, and then there was some beautiful 
music by Mr, Oldfield, lovely music that spoke, 
not rattled— music that brought tears to 
Rose's eyes as she sat by her husband; that 
spoke to Mark’s very heart, that thrilled all 
the hearers; that ended at last in their 
standing round the player and lifting up every 
voice in a strain of heartfelt thanksgiving, 

Mrs, Marsh was to retura with her sister, 
leaving the cottage to the newly-married pair 
for a time, and when at last the day closed 
and Mark took his young wife on his arm to 
say farewell, it was said with happy tears that 
were brighter than smiles, 

* 7 + a * 

Ix a month’s time Mrs. Marsh returned, and 
met with leving weloomes. The kind, gentle 
mother with her dainty household ways, which 
had become habitual to her in the elegant 
home where so many of her years had been 
Spent, could but be a help and comfort any- 
where, and here where all that she most loved 
was pm, her natural serenity was now 
de ppiness. 

“a a _ that his Mark was once more 
ongst them—no men ever had such home- 
treasures | 


They heard from him that he was quite 
decided to retarn at the time appointed. He 
would come back in his boat as he went, and 
as he came in sight would hoist a bright flag. 
About the expected time the excitement may 
easily be imagined. Some one was on the 
watch continually, but of course Mark was the 

to see it. Rose was fetched from the 
cottage, the vicar from the vicarage, and when 
the boat came nearer and nearer, Mark took 
= - hat and waved it. What a moment it 


How they all waved hats, caps, handker- 
chiefs, The little wife of the ane fellow who 
= — with him, though her husband had 
tL n absent a week, was quite as excited. 
rs —— men sprang on shore ; straight up 
orm — ark, and catching her in his 

*‘Dear Aunt Rose, I congratula‘e you with 

hor vat and after the joyful csleltement 
cme ided, and they had all returned, once 
— vicar supped with a united family— 
more after supper he pronounced, in his 


pater's name, on this peacefal household— 


The Heriots can bear any amount of pet- 
ting, he tells her. Is it possibleshe pretends 
not to have found that out by this time? 
Rose laughs aud blushes, And thinks she has. 

Young Mark has lived among them, bearing 
about him @ healed wound most certainly, but 
still he has been wounded. No heart his to be 
“caught at the rebound.” Bat within thelast 
two years he has met in his visits to Normandy 
a girl unlike others, but a girl of a type to be 
found perhaps more often among his class in 
Normandy than elsewhere, A girl, grave, 
pure, tender, noble, not easily won, but whose 
love once given will be priceless. She and 
Mark have somehow caught much of each 
other's language. Love isan apt teacher, 
though doubtless her pretty English is far 
more bewitching than Mark’s French. She is 
a farmer's daughter. At last she has listened 
to his grave and tender wooing, that is more 
subduing to her own still, deep nature than 
the most fiery passion. 

Her deep, velvety-brown eyes are lifted to 
his, s0 blue, so brave, and she suffers him to 
draw her stately head to his shoulder, to tell 
her how deeply he loves her, to ask her if she 
will go and live with him in his own land, 
among those that are so dear to him. And 
she tells him to go to the bon petit pére; if he 
3 consent, she will follow him where he 
will. 

It is not so easy to obtain his consent, but 
at last it is settled, and as she is Huguenot, 
he asks her one more favour—will she go and 
be married to him by his own ‘‘ pasteur,’’ who 
has loved him from a child? But he only asks 
this as an extreme favour, he will cede all 
these points, but Elise is glad, is proud to 
give up every wish to him. Again “il faut 
seulement consulter le bon petit pire.” Le bon 
petit pere is however nowhere when Elise once 
begins to plead. 

So it is settled, and Elise et ce cher pére 
arrive in due time, guests at the cottage—a day 
or two before the wedding. By Mrs. Marsh’s 
advice and help she modifies her quaint, pretty 
dress enough to keep from exciting extra- 
ordinary attention. 

And at length Mark stands before Mr. Cath. 
cart as the exulting bridegroom he had so 
often pictured him when a little, sturdy boy, 
but never had he pictured him with such a 
bride, 

This part of the parish is too straggling to 
permit of Mark’s finding a home as near his 
uncle as he would like, but a pretty little house 
is found near the church. ark insists that 
his wife’s dot shall be put aside for her own 
use and her children’s, but she buys a stock of 
house-linen that astonishes the best house- 
wives far and near who see it, or hear of it, 
A few years more, and pretty little cousins 
who talk together in funny French and English 
are playing together. 

One evening, as Paul Cathcart is sitting with 
them at sunset, he and Mark at some little 
distance from the rest, watching the calm, 
beautiful mother as she sits with her baby 
sleeping in her arms, her little daughter kneel- 
ing by her,— 

**Do you remember, sir,” says Mark; “ how 
you told me if I could only feel sure that in 
ten years time I would not have it different if 
I could?” 

“TIT do, Mark, and tremble to think what 
might have been if you had rebelled against 
His will; what misery and bitterness might 
have followed. Love turned to hate! or if you 
had sullenly resigned yourself to what you 
chose to think must be a hard lot, you might 
have hardened to a moody, discontented man ; 
but by letting Love guide you—to what pleasant 
paths it hasled you all. Verily, there is light 
sown for the righteous, and gladness for the up- 
right in heart,” 

And now the little ones are laid to sleep, 
and they all three stroll to the cottage, where 
they find Mark and Rose sitting exactly where 
George and Maggie had sat in the sunset more 
than twenty years ago. Rose is dressed much 
as Maggie was then. Young Mark remembers 





¥ CHAPTER x. 

WE years have passed. A third little 
eat he Sppeared, to be made so much of, 
afraid it aie ah Te Cathcart she is 
sympathy with ccaen or once he has no 


the scene quite well. He has told the history 


of his life to Elise; she, wit her grand and 
noble nature, can well appreciate such devotion 
as Mark's ; she reverences him as much as her 
husband does. 

‘*Ou y trouye quelque chose de magnifique,” 
she says, and Mark is now the centre of s0 
much love, that Paul Cathcart himself is satis- 
fied that he could not be more thoroughly 
valued, : 

Paul Cathcart! Is henot beloved also? He 
who has taken into, and made part of his own, 
the trials and sorrows of these and other lives, 
finds that their joys are his. He who bas 
**lost his life” in other lives, finds in many 
lives his own restored. If there is a happy 
man on earth it is he. Solitary! he can 
scarcely get a half-hour to himself, but that 
does not trouble him. Neither is the Vicarage 
a solitary home in the very lightest sense any 
more, for there presides there, helping him, 
heart and soul, a lovely Mrs, Cathoart, an old 
lady, with silver hair, and deep, loving eyes— 
Paul’s very own—who has come to end her 
serene, honoured age with her only son. 

So to-night Paul cannot stay to the pleasant 
evening meal, but they all kneel together 
before he leaves, in that sweet home where so 
often he has invoked upon its threshold the 
blessing of Peace. 


And there lives not on this earth one creature 
who cannot if he will, jast where he is placed, 
live just as useful a life. The cross of loneli- 
ness is not Divine, for by each one lives at 
least one soul in whom he can take deep, 
absorbing interest, which will spread, like 
circles caused by a stone thrown into a pure 
lake, till his life grows fuller and richer, day 
by day, freed from the tyranny of self. Self- 
consciousness, with its ceaseless torment, will 
flee ; the wholesome, healthy mind will have 
no time to brood upon its own errors, much 
less those of others. 

The sneer, the bitter sarcasm, which, while 
going forth to do deadly mischief, return to 
rankle for ever in the breast that first conceived 
them—die in the presence of the healthy 
atmosphere that surrounds such natures. 
For them no tormenting thoughts to haunt a 
peevish old age, to banish the childlike slee 
that visits their pillow. For them no morbi 
self-pity craving for “ sympathy.”” Bestowing 
it abundantly, they find the etemal law of 
Heaven unchangeable, ‘‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he alsoreap.” 


[THE END.] 


* * * 








Promptness.—Half the value of anything to 
be done consists in doing it promptly. And 
yet a large class of persons are almost always 
more or less unpunctualand late. Their work 
is always in advance of them, and so it is in 
their engagements. They are late in rising in 
the morning, and in going to bed at night ; late 
at their meals; late at the counting-house or 
office; late at church ; late at their appoint- 
ments with others, Their letters are sent to 
the post-office just as the mail is closed. They 
arrive at the wharf jast as the steamboat is 
leaving. They come into the station just as 
the train is going out, They do not entirely 
forget or omit the engagementor the duty, but 
they are always behind the time, and so are in 
haste, or rather ina hurry, asif they had been 
born a little too late, and for ever were trying 
to catch up with the lost time. They waste 
time for themselves, and waste it for oth 
and fail of the comfort and influence an 
success which they might have found in 
systematic and habitual punctuality, A good 
old lady, who was asked why she was 50 rom | 
in her seat in church, is said to have repli 
that it was part of her religion not to disturb 
the religion of other, And if it were with 
all a part both of courtesy and duty, not to sa; 
of religion, never to be unpunctual, they woul 
save time for as well as annoyance to, others, 
and aid themselves to success and influence in 





a thousand ways. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Lavy: Exanm looked up: at hee: companion’s 
words, light dawning upon her. 

“ Apley,” she a with lips that trembied 
with sup “that-wasnotdair of 
you. 1 oliensd you in-earvest, that you .were 
intentionally. deprecating, Wil,.while. yaw were 
ouly caly laying’ t#ap.dor.me. If I :had= not 

ve, you-sovwell during. the three 
weeks: that<we: bave spent. together, and: to 
trust you saeutirely, I believe L should find:it 

-hard.te foxgive-yau.” 

a are ppsir of. innocent, wonder- 

@ eyes. 

“A temp, my idearess? How conld: yen 

» imagine-anpthing:eo dreadful of re?” and 
then» she: broke into. another sweetysilvery 
laugh,, as she»saw:from Lady Hiaine’s:.re- 
proachink glance that her. little: atratagem: was 
discovered. 


‘She: had,..determined: to .disoover whether 
Wil: Hamilton's eause,was hopeless: or net, 
and ifsitowas,.to.allow things to: take their 
own course ; if not, she meantstotassistahim 
in every possible way to attain the desire of 
his heart, 

“She? Kaew well enough now that Lady |-wit 
Fiaine-loved him, while Wil worshipped ker, 
power of human ingenuity 


ELAINE, 


to-maketheir course of-true love ran smooth, | her. 


_she-would accomplish it. 

‘ Lowilh torment the life: out of that -hand- 
som @ barrister rather thar allow him- to-come 
ee aa eens as she noted 
~. how the-lovelight still lingered im the eyes of 
: compapion,: 
bay ome a 

@ axene, one -wh 

rounded arm ‘about ryt oe kissed 


amemon'ami, DP know} for 


wieh-Wi ne intohnestlondy. Bow ~ 
i C3) piness 
invhielife.” . 

‘Bhen, without waiting for- an answer, she 
fitted fromthe room. 

“How foolish I: aw,” »marmured “Lady 
Elaine;ae the door closed: after her frien, 
‘' Here I*havebeen striving: in: every way to 


hide my secretuduring« the -last three weeks, |. 


and I fear I have:donesmething but wear my 
heart upon my sleeve; and now that sly 
Arley has, adter-all;almost-trapped me into a 
confession, or, at least, a betrayal of my feel- 
ings. (If: l-wasonly sure,” the.went-on,; with 
burning: cheeks, ‘‘that I -have -not:been 
L should: not: mindsso 
mueh,.for Auley ia . too-true: and: honourable 
eved. to hint: at.any 
iaegine. shehas sade.” 
. Batithere, wae asofter.lightin the. beautiful 


gick’s-09.2,.aaweeter smile upon her dipsyandsa | 


deeper.tintepon. her cheek.than usaal, when 
_sbe-wentedewa to the-:drawing-room. 

Lady: Hamilton was. to. give a large dinner 

, party thatevening toa:nnmber of. her friends 

12,486 county, aud there-were eoleenmnsalediie. 
tingnished, psople dnyited. 


Llaiae.was-very. giad:ot: the -presence |: leaves—i 


Ot. these visitors, for they -would. serve: to 
ehield_bker.. somewhat , from. observation, and 
sbe-was..too. conssious of i recently. dis- 
covered. serret towish.to.be atiall conspicuous. 
~Sbe had ehosen..for the. occasion: a dress. of 
‘pare whiteyof some.aoft, gauzy: material,.and 
anrelieved by an atom, of.colour save a cluster 
ot.dack, waxen-grean Jeavesy whhioh she had 
fastened. at her. throat. with.2 single diamond 
tha|.glittesed.among them. like a: huge dzop.of 


dew... 
“}Mademeiselle, is, perfect! "her. maid had 
cried, when ken tailet.was completed; ‘ there 
wil uehalt.so lovely.” 
‘\Eisiah, ——— yen must aaienaaee: r- 
with.a reproying. % 
‘kaow,” she added, ‘‘ that Sonclbapesdnitenes 


that .she may | -A 


great. Sobel pains: with my dress).and it is 
-beautifal. Itopleases: me very much ;- but I 
‘have-noidoubt there will be far richer. toilets 
here ta-night:than-mine.” 

“'Pherewwill: be-no one: sodovely,” persisted 
Nanette, : while . her ns ae 
affectionately upon. that fair and: sym- 
metrical: figare: Mesfected in the -fulldength 
mirror. 

| It: wase & little late: when-she entered: the 

dscawingzoom. She had waited parposely, 
hoping toxbe able to:slip in among the-crowd 
very: quietly, and thus escape observation. 

Baty;.as it happened; this: brought. uponsher 
the:very thing that she had: wishedto.avaid. 

As:the portieres.to one of the: archeseofithe 
drawing-room. parted to to: admituthe —_— 
me deshqpenneseticasagysion 

eye was: upo rc surprise 
-and: admiration, for she: eee ae 
there. in her white. trailing «robes 
the warm, rich: sczimson sof: the 





picture 
against. 
curtains. 
. But after the first heart-throbof diemay;.as 
wethe.sea of faces turned: toward 


— an 
grew calm, and with lithe,. alk step 

See to the side amilton, who 

was assisting her mother toda the honours of 


tbe occasion. 
Wil,.at..the -opposite. side of: the room, 
ae her, felt his heart bound within:shim 
h_ mingled exultation.and: pain—exaitation 
for her > surpsasing loveliness, aud: pain: lest 
something should : can:e-:him to fail: tocwin 


“She: isc like: a stately lily: in: her--beauty ; 
sbuteher spirit)s0. sweet: and pane is like: the 
dragrance «of ‘the waterlily,’’ he.:bresthed, 
owhilean almost unconquerable possessed 
him: to clasp her to: ian and. 

dom . the: sight: and: sonnd. ofveyery one,:and 


aked; and they were ~greatlyssurprised on: 

ing told: thats sbe:-wae: tir> Amthouy’s: wand. 
and: thecdaughterrof the: Duke :of: Mordaunt, 
and then eagerly pressed forwaxdfor introdac- 
tions. 


"By Jovel’’: ejaculatedia» young eprigeot 
nobility,;:whorwas.hononring the-cocasion: with 
his presence, ‘won't she make»a: sensation 


year! Ah; won't: there 
tbe -birds..of: prey whenothat: bitc ofonews~be- 
comes. known?” 7nd -hedm mediately began to 
fiuttermhis.own feathers, and to-edga towards 
tbe objectof hiasadmiration; tobe presented, 

Philip: Paxton:.flushed: tochis:-very brow as 
he; too, watched her enter theroom. 

“ Inever: that any-one could: be so 
exqniaitelylovely,” hesssid. ‘‘Sbedsonob so 
sprightly.and: a 
Rose,” he added, his —— 

- stood, 


wandering to- where 
cand owho»-wassadso: in’ white— 
hite tulle; with: dashes of: ecarlet: ver- 


ands, 

-She-was.aebright and cheery aasome happy 
bird, and he sighed as he looked at.her. 

“ bwish: she:had- more-ofArley's spirit and 
wit,” -he:coninued,: his glance 
Lady: Biaine{ ‘‘bat,” :as:he canght: sight: of 
that. costly glittering gem among: thexgreen 
‘iwae one of thd Mordaunt diamonds, 
of: which there were many aud worth,ai fortane 
im themseives—‘ but I:ahall maerry*her iffI 


the. occasion, and something; perhaps;. to;the 
admiration which. sherhad+excited,. and. of 
which: sha:could: not fail tavbe conscious, she 
was -unusuall 
chatted and aughed almost” as: freely: and 
merrily as..Arley Neer seeps bewitching 


‘the:son. of:.an earl. as :faéte aa ever she conld ; ams 
thongh she had: frowned .threateningly: and 
oaat, a look of commiseration.at poor Wil when 
she-saw. Lady Elaine upon: Philip: Paxton's 
il;had to take dowa:aspinster |. 





‘he, 
of foxty,;who. wore corkscrew 


curls, and was 


pourforth the burning love thatiwaecensuming | 
“ Who.is: that: beautiful. -girk? ' -everphody’ |; 


when she comes out? Twenty thousandsa- |. 
bes flatteriag-aamong |, 


returning: to. 


As: itehappened, it fall. tochim: to:take>her 
in, to dinner; and: owing to: theexcitement-of’ 


cbright and: animated. -She. 


otherwise icightful in.a toilet-of mulberry and 


De 
— was, apparently, a. brilliant.scc. 
cess; and the guests in theiz happiest. humonr, 
Noone, save Arley, perhaps, suspected.the 
pain: and, passion: that» were: raging.in : the 
breastof.Sir Anthany’a heir, while-he covertly 
watched his love: glow. and.:btighten:in the 
presence’ of. her.-attendant,..as. be: had. sever 
.seen_her. do. bafore. 

*«Shall I leaun to.hate my dearest. friend?” 
she fiercely- aaked. himeelf,.as.he sav him. band 
almost, fondly towards . bis companion .and 


~whisper words which. brought —— vixid 
;colour.ta:her: obesk,.and made her droop.ber 
“white lidein maidenly.confasion. 


He, grew.so furiously-jealonus andudistarbed 
jthat,as.soon as the ladies had. withdzawa,,he 
excused himself fromthe table audistal 
_out of. the house, and.outrof. the sonad..of. the 
mirth and laughter of pli gay company. 

..He.wanted.to be alone awhile; he. needed 
to. calm.his excited nerves and to try.and 
exorcise, if possible, the epirit of evil that.was 
xising up-and taking possession.of him, 

_He.wandered. down. to; the.Jake,,.bis .head 
bared to the cool evening breaze, fot hia. brow 
swas..hotvand feyeriah; .and.here,loosingshis 


dnto it.and. pushed. off from 
drowi Light. 


CHAPTER YV. 
“ y WILL WIN YOU. YEr.” 
‘An hour after, Will returned com paritively 


»ealm,andsin a scaahpmnanuintionniieiantl 
mind. He: had-worked: off: a 


ewherry, he-les 
the shore for a 


Then onan Sieantteated -beautifal,and 
The: was i as 
the: bed glided over-the- smooth bosomofthe 
‘dake, .asortof hina; the 
‘softlightof themoon, asi 
per networkot folisge averkaogingthe waters, 
-geemed ‘to quietthe tumult:¢hat=wae 
_—~ within :him,: away: those 


disagreeable sensations of: hatred: and revenge 
which, for _ time, had takem-sush»violent 
possession of him. 

“T love her; and I am: going:toctrystoswin 
her,” hesaid, with a sudden resol 
of his handsome head; as his: boat:-went skim- 
ming over: the «waters: and che’ had 
thought the matter.albover. “If I-eanidovt 
fairly .and -honourably,. E weeny 
oman: in the world ; if I canact-wim her—ibehe 
~eannot Jove me sand: will: 
her: heart. turns:to Paxton’ — audvhis ifige 

as a grew: pale: Venema we’ at the-thonght— 

chave .no-rightto stand: imhiswayyeren 
‘abong hI feel : that: he:.isonotssreating ome 
chonestly _aiter:the confidences whinh: L:aave 
given him,” 

“Twill: go: back ; Inwill not sullsamdpout 

like an: overgrown schoolboy, ‘but bwill goand 
immachanipdeallieinmanetet m’’ 

And as he reasoned:inthis seusible, straight- 
forward: fashion,. he. turned his«wherry: aboat 
-and began. to row: back to:put his:resalations 

into execution. 

As: he did 20: the moonlight fell mpomsome- 

thing white just at: his-side. 

Hejbent to look, It -wassa water-lily;ite 

waxen face tnrned up toshim, besmingathim 
from the: deukbapterndies star. of hope-aud 


romise, 
He uttered a ory of pleased surpriseumlie 
put out hia hand and carefully plucked it. 

“What strange freak of natare is this, 
that I find »-water-lily-in‘fall bloom in the 
snight ?’ he said. 

-Hecheld it-ont into: the light4oexamined? 
cmore: closely,..and,sasdar ssshecouldisespit 
was'a mosh 





perfett and:beantifi blower 
_.“* Shall I accept the-ftinding cf thinamagosd 
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2, Ia i6 @ blassom.of promise to me?” he 
—_— his: face brighienipg as.he contemplated 
ip, “1. will hope £0,.at least, as long as there 
iganythingto,bope.for. I will take is home to 
her, for she loves the lilies so, my peerless Lily 

Mordaunt.” 
ote laid it carefally.on the seat beside him, 
wadrowing swiftly and.with.s lightened heart, 

was-scon back again at. Hazelmere. 

The lily he found te be without a blemish ; 
svery petal and stamen was as perfect as if it 
had.been moulded from wax. 

He put it into water, feeling almost as if it 
was a sacred thing, and as if, somehow, some- 
thing of his future. weal or woe might be hinged 








upon it, 
Pris firat thought as he re-entered the draw- 
ing room was of Lady Elaine, 

She was standing near a window, which 
opened upon the porch where she had paced 
with Philip Paxton onthe night of his arrival, 
aud she was, for the moment, alone. 

He approached her, and when she saw him 
she gave him a smile of welcome, 

“Where have you been, truant, all this 
time?” she asked, playfully. 

His heart leaped at the.words. 

She had missed him, then, consequetitly her 
attention could not have been very deeply 
absorbed by any one else. 

“*T did not feel quite right after dinner, and 
I wenf out upon the lake for a row,” he 
answered, frankly. 

“Are you ill?”- she inquired, a.shade of 
anxiety creeping into her lovely eyes;-and 
egein — heart thrilled-with a strange; sweet 


‘*No; Iam quite well,” © Then, not caring 
to puraue that-sabject; he said: 

‘Bat I\ bave: found: something for a= 
something strange-and: beautiful. Willyou 
come with me and-let me show it to-you ?”’ 

“Something and » beautifal?’”. she 
i * @f- course: I will come, 
{ could net endure the curiosity.which. you 
imme,” 
Snelaid-ner hand lightly on his arm, and he 
Jed-her to a little ante-room where-he had left 
his lily in water, 

*Hehadput it into.a tall, slender vaseof cut 
-giaesp andes heledher up to it, sheexvlaimed : 

‘“Where-did: you get it? I never saw-any- 
thing more. perfect or beautiful.” 

‘She took the vase in-her-white-gloved hand 
and: ~ ony it, her face full of appreciation 


‘*T found it on the lake,” Wil answered, 
‘thiabing: how Jike.to. the- spotless: flower she 
was herself; in her pure -white-robes, with that 
‘ ecluster of green Jeaves.at her throat. 

hat— tonight! I :thought.water-lilies 
-alvaye- closed at night,” she cried. 

“*So- they do; but-some strange freak of 
nature has kept thisone open. Perbaps;’sbe 
added,- with a smile, “some tiny, invisible 
fairy or-water-nymph has -erept into. it 
and gone to sleep, and that is what:keeps:it 


* What a-pretty: fancy, Wil,” Lady Elaine 
‘began, .and then. stopped-saddenly, while: a 
besutifnt blosh suffased her face, 

Ste-had: never spoken: his.name-quite like 
\thigebefore, at least: notim his (presengs, and 
= every: nerve-within him, thrilled, with 

*Do-you know,” she added, quickly,.agif to 
“eover her.confusien, ‘ what Lmean to de with 
av?) The: sisters of the convent taught.me.the 
sant of preserving flowers, and Lehall attend to 
this the first thing to morrow morning,« I.ehall 
keep it always,” she.maserted ; then-fearing she 
chad. anid too. much, she added, with:drogping 
— “ for it is too beautifal to be allowed to 


Wil canght hia breath sthose.shyly droopip 
lids, the fluctuating colour in that velvetinbeels 
Wee veryenticipg.signs to him. 

Would you care enough aboutit.to.take.all 
wb mya a low,.eager, voice, 


aan? beconld replyy'9 voice bebiind Hem 


ting witnessed Wil’s presentation, he had 


that his unexpected presence aloge bad caused 


Hamilton foundit.on.thelake. Did,youw-ever 


‘*Oh, here you are, Wil. Your mother 
Wants you a moment,” and Sir -Anthony 
popped his head: most~inopportunely in upon 
the almost declared lovers. 

Then sceing the flower that Lady Elaine was 
holding in her hands, and’ being quite an 
enthusiastic. botanist, he came forward to 
examine the night-blooming lily, while’ Wil, 
perceiving that his opportunity was lost for 
that time, went to ascertain-what his mother 
wanted. 

But his heart was lighter than it had been 
for many days; something in: his darling’s 
manner, the inyolantary speaking of his- name 
in that familiar way ; her- assertion that she 
should always keep his lily, made him feelag 
if his cause was not altogether hopeless. 

Sir Anthony st obly a moment or two 
after his son left them, then he, too, went back 
to his guests, leaving his fair ward alone. 

As he disappeared she lifted the glittering 
vase which she still’ held.-and‘ laid herlips 
tenderly, caressingly, agaimst that -waxen 
‘flower, resting like a white dove upon its edge. 

Could an artist have painted her~ag. she 
looked then his fame would:have been~estab- 
lished” for, all time; for a fairer picture mortal 
eye never gazed upon. 

The little room, withite rich crimson harg- 
ings, the walls pannelléd with embossed gold, 
and adorned with choice paintings; with here, 
and there a gleaming statuette, the:glittering 
chandelier above shedding its radiance overall, 
and the young girl, in ber pure white'dress, hen 
face slightly flashed, her scarlet lips tremtlous 
with some inward emotion, locking tenderly, 
down upon the perfect flowerimits crystal cup 
—ah, it was a vision which once seen would be 
stamped upon memory's page forever. 

Philip Paxton, standing unobserved’in the 
doorway, saw itand held his breath; almostfear- 
ng that if he should move the spell wonld' be 
dissolved, and she-woutd suddenly vanish like 
frome sweet spirt-from his sight. 

He had seen Wil approach and lead her ftom 
the drawing-room while-he- was: talking with 
Lady Mary Elgip, to-whom he had-jast-been 
introduced, and he instantly became alarmed 
lest something shonld occur to balk his: plans. 

As soon as he could doso; heexcused himself 
from. his companion: arid’ followéd 'thenr from 
the room, 


from the little ante-room alone, and instantly 
breathed freer. Surely-no harm could have 
been done in so short a time, 

A moment ortwo later Sir Anthony followed 
his §2n, and” believing thatLiady Elaine wag 
now there.alone, Philip, with a feeling-of 
opneaien - he shot: Poach poate 
stole forward, peeps ‘the -rgom, 
saw the picture that. has been*degoribéed. 

© Now or neyer f’she-nait to_himeelf, yet 
notwithstanding his ap 
he. was loth to disturb that: tfh} vision. 

But a slight movement.on his part mde 
Lady Elaine turn quickly, .add. then.she 
blushed.» vivid searlst as she-wordered if Mr, 
Paxton) had seen the tender caress whith she 
had.bestowéd upon her lily, 

He had seen her bending oyer'it; but not hav- 


imagined herto bemerely inhaling itsfragrance, 
and now observing het blush, he fondly, believed 


it. 
He instantly: went forward to her side with 
a smile, 
a have something very pretty thers,” he 
Bai 
Yes,’ she saig, recovering her self:posses- 
sion. “T6 isa lily which has bloomed, or. re- 
mained in blossom, in the evening, Mr, 


see. anything so perfect and beautiftil ?” 
‘She held the-vase.towatds him as she spoke, 
-He took it from her.aud looked at theflower, 
but.with.a preoceupiéd. air. 


which they, were stan 
again, said, ima deep, intense tone, while. an 


Passing through the hall he saw Wil emerge |: 


ty'to know his fate; | 


“ It is neither so perfeet nor so beautiful as 
‘its namesake, the Lilyeof! Mordaunt. Lady 
Elaine, you must know whatl want to say to 
you, I love you:-with my~whole-soul; aud I 
want to win you formyrwife, I’ did motamean 
to speak to you of thie soscen; I meanttowoo 
you~ gradually; but when’ Peaw you im-bere 
alone in your transeendent loveliness,’ I-was 
‘impelled-to come and: tél yom-of'my-love, I 
vwas afraid to-wait. Iwas afraid thatl should 
‘lose-you, atid my impatient ‘heart ‘would: not 
~prook'delay. My darting, #éllme that I-may 
wear the Lily of Mordaunt forever ommyhesrt. 
Téll me'that you will love-me; and give me'the 
right to-esll you-by’ the sweetest of Hl names 
Toned op ken-very rapid! pidly- thst 

& r —s0 rapidly 
eshe-eonld fad no opporveiily toin im, 
pone bee very soul had shrank appaliéd; as 
the to-his te- avowal, for: such 
‘if reemed eo ig his~voiee — arid he 
was trembling with emotion~and -suepense 
: when-he coniaaad. 

She: had grown suddenly searlet at his-con 
fession; then as she-realized the-pain that: she 
~must-infliet upon him, she became as:witite as 

her snowy dress. 

Gs ee he sorrowfalty;when 
“he-paused, “I-am ~ pained «that~ 
should have~ said this to he at Tktadhence 
surmised’ that’ you~were beginning to-cherial 
feelings such as, you have ee thee salto 
should-haye found some -way:to , Ow 
impossible it- would be for-me-ever-to bexyour 
“wife » 

“Oh! donot say that,” Philip Paxton-inter- 
rupted, in # tone of: entreaty. 

““F must, Mr. Paxton, -orvelse. be guilty of 
doing both: you; arid~rmyself-an ‘irreparable 
“ipjury.” 

She spoke with such positiveness,~and* so 
calmly, that it angered him. 

‘* Perhaps the “Lady “Elaine * Warburton 
would not condescend to marry a young barris- 
ter, Lowever respectable he might be, Perhaps 
she desires tox secura.andther title when she 
takes upon. herself the bonds.of matrimony,” 
he .said, sarcastically,, while a: burningflush 
surged up and ‘lost “‘henenth the masses 
of'‘derk hair whictt lay above his forehesd. 

‘She drew herself up with « slight gesture of 
| haughtiness: at - this “implication, © but .she 

answeréedas : 


gen : 

“Tf Thad given my heart to a: manewhom" I 

bélieved* to bg worthy, I.should, marry* him 

without regard to His profession or position in 
a” 


“* Am I -not-worthy, them? “Wherein*do’ I 

.lack? ‘Teach:me how to be worthy of;you, 

aa Tee meee ie world: to: accomplish my 
ject,’ he ed; assuming, 

ordmne titted her eyes to his face and they were 

tall of pity. 

‘I beg your. pardon,’’.she cried, ‘‘I had’ no 
intention, of implying anything like thet. .I 
} feel, that you are-worthy of; the lova of # trae- 
 heartéd woman, andl esteem you very highly 
as—as %& friend——” 

‘He interrupted her-with..a. gesture of repug- 
nanee. : 

“Tdonot want tobe your friend,’ he erjéd, 
: impetuously. : 

“Do you not?” she questioned, in a tome 
fore e. surprise, ‘a Blight flush finging\ her 
cheek, 


“Qh, I'do.not’ mean “that,’*he answered, 
almost wildly; “but I want’ more—I want 
your love—your heart—L-wantyou,’” 

-*T gan give yon naither my love nor PY, 
-self;” Lady Blaine replied; in # low-voice, bnt 
 therer was, no, mistaking the decision in her 


tone. 
He grew frightfully” for-a, moment,.and 
thems rush of anger re disappointment:dyed 


all hig face . 
‘Tell me,” he said, abruptly, almostrudely, 
and searching her face with .a bur. nce. 


‘*Haye you given yourrelt :to ancther 2. "“Do 


‘Then he, put it.down the table near |~you love some one elac ?” 
‘s ding. asd turning to her Pa She turned upon “him a cold, imperious 





eager, passionate fire burned in his eyes ; 








look. 
‘*You have no right'to ask me euch aques- 
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tion,” she said, icily; but her cheeks were 
vivid in their scarlet hue. 

He gaw his mistake instantly, 

She was very proud and very sensitive, this 
peerless Lily of Mordaunt, and, if he hoped to 
retain her favour, he saw that he must conduct 
himself very circumspectly. 

“ Forgive me,” he returned, humbly—he 
could afford to be very humble, if by any 
means he could win that twenty thousand a 
year. “I had no right to ask it, but Iam 
nearly wild with the pain of my disspp>int- 


ment. Tell me, please, that you forgive me.” 
He held out his hand appealin as he 
ceased speaking, and with her heart of pity 


for him, and believing that he was sincere, she 
laid her own within it with a frank, forgiving 


“ You are freely forgiven,” she said, sweetly. 

His fingers closed over hers in an almost 
spasmodic clasp. 

“Thank you,” he murmured, tenderly ; 
then he added: “ Bat I would give very much 
to know if this hand is pledged to an ." 

She quickly withdrew it, a curl of scorn re- 
placing the smile on her lips. 

** Mr. Paxton forgets himself often to-night,” 
ehe said, h tily; then added, with sudden 
impulse; ‘‘and yet if it can be of any conse- 
quence to him to know the fact of the case, [ 
can-tell him that—it is not.” 

His face cleared in an instant; his heart 
leaped with exultation; the beautiful girl with 
her immense fortune, might yet be his if this 
was true; at all events he would leave no stone 


unturned to accomplish his purpose. 
with a brilliant smile, 


He bent toward her 
an look in his handsome eyes. 

pe m I donot despair,” he said, softly ; “I 
will win you yet.” 

And, without giving her an opportunity to 
reply, he turned abruptly and left her. 





OHAPTER VI. 
UNHEEDED FLEW THE HOURS. 

WiiT0x Hamtitor, after obeying his mother’s 

to Seth Blaine again fn the lime sekes thine 
@ little room whither 

—— a her bad rt ee his lily, 
e seemed to whi to him that 
she might be there waiting to hes to return. 

He had all at once bacome very hopeful 
that his suit would meet with just the response 
which he so ardently craved, for her manner, 
when he had given her the lily, had been 
encouraging, if not almost tender. 

He hastened back, resolving that ifhe found 
her still in the ante-room, he would settle this 
question of his future without further delay, 

As he drew near the still open door he heard 
woices. 

A moment more he stood upon the thres- 


hold, and in an instant all the § and 
went out of his face, and a feeling of blank 
settled down upon his heart. 


had reached thespot just as Lady Elaine, 
in response to Philip’s plea “ forgive me,” had 
looked up with that frank smile, and placed a 
white-gloved hand in his in token of her 
pardon, and she hopeless lover, standing behind 
them, and this, believed the simple 
‘act to be bat the consummation of a betrothal— 
believed that, in his absence, his false friend, 
Philip Paxton, had stolen a march upon him 
“Hla aid apt hear ‘enty’ lain 
6 did not hear y 6’s words “ you 
are freely forgiven,” for they had been i 
his 


Tk ee ee ringing 
ears, while a alties f 
pore eo be pines ave or the moment 


Then, with such a sense of - 
lation as he never had dreatmed a mortal aia 
ex » he crept stealthily away, ~—e 
as he believed, a of 
*~ a Pes Fae levees to te 

hen y Elaine returned to the dra . 

room, after Philip had left her, she ype 
heen: phagpae Spe Wil. 

hoped he would come to her and ask her 

to dance with him. She longed for his com- 


panionsbip, for she could not forget the look 
that he bad bent upon her, when he asked her 
if she cared enough for his gift to preserve it, 
and the charm of his presence had been 80 
great that she was impatient to be with him 
again. ‘ 

Bat he was not there, nor did he make bis 
appeararce again during the evening, and the 
hours dragged heavily to her until the com- 
pany separated. 

She thought it strange that he should absent 
himself thus, bat supposed that Lady Hawil- 
ton had sent him on some commision, aud 
never once suspecting that he was at that 
moment in his own room, prone upon his 
bed, battling with all his might against the 
misery that was mastering him, and the doom 
which he believed had been pronounced upon 
his hopes. 

He felt as if he could never look upon his 
lost love again and bear the pain of it—could 
never meet the man who had betrayed his 

ce and won the only woman he « uld 
ever love. 

When, the next morning, he joined the 
family at breakfast, his face was white aud 
sunken, his eyes heavy and dull, his manner 
unnatural and constrained, and be started 
violently whenever anyone spoke; for he was 
in constant fear of hearing an engagement an- 
nounced. 

Lady Hamilton was alarmed and declared 
he was ill, and was for sending for a ductor at 
once, 

He said he was not ill, though he confessed 
be had not slept well, but affirmed that he 
should be all right again soon. 

He pleaded a headache as an excuse for not 
joining a party upon an ex-ursion which had 
oe Bp for that day to visit some cele- 
brated springs about five miles distaut, and 
then felt as if he should go crazy listening to 
the regrets that poured upon him from all 
quarters, 

Lady Elaine alone said nothing; but she 
looked troubled and anxious, 

He had not once met her eyes—had not 
spoken one word to her, beyond a brief ‘' good- 
morning,’ and she was quite sure that some- 
thing — serious was the matter, both physi- 
cally and mentally, and she quietly rosolved 
to = the nature of it before the day was 
en 


Quite a large party were to visit the ruins, 
many of the neighbouring families having 
been invited to “picnic” with the Hamiltons, 
and when at length the gay company cantered 
down the avenue, their happy. voices and 
laughter dying away in the distance, Wil 
Hamilton, in his room, with the curtains and 
an — -_ may bright a not —- Lew 

e ’ t day—heaved a 
sigh of relief at their departure. 

“ They are gone,” he said. “Now I will go 
where nobody can come near me—where no- 
body cin see me.” 

Rising hastily, he caught up his hat, crushed 
it down over his eyes, and, stealing down a side 
stairway, he went out, and with a quick, fierce 
stride, walked across the lawn towards the 
forest beyond, where he was soon lost to sight. 

An honr later a slight, graceful figure, clad 
in adress of crisp, delicate lavender lawn, 
made in the daintiest manner, a charming 
shade hat of white chip, lined with blue, upon 
her golden head, and a pretty basket heading 
on her arm, might have been seen flitting 
down the avenue, as if intent upon a solitary 
ramble. 

Arriving at the gate, Lady Elaine—for, of 
course, it was she—stopped and looked right 
and left, as if somewhat in doubt which direc- 
tithe fleall decided turning to the lef 

y upon ing to the left, 
—— pt free, brisk step, and vy uncon- 
BC e@ was walking straight to meet 
her fate, for the forest lay off in that direction. 

As soon as Will had announced his intention 
of remaining at home she mentally resolved 
that she would not accompany the party 
either. It would not be pleasant to be in the 








presence of Mr. Paxton after what had oc. 


curred the previous evening, while she judged 
from his last words before leaving her, and hig 
manner, that he did not take her refusal ag 
final, and intended to prosecute his attentions 
still farther. 

It was with a feeling of relief that she, too, 
heard the gay party cantering down the 
avenue, and knew that she should have the 
day to dispose of at her own sweet will, 


A sense of freedom and something of ex. 
hilaration seemed to possess her as she found 
herself walking alone along the highway, be. 
neath the friendly shade of the huge overarch. 
ing elms. 

After walking a short distance, she turned 
into a cart path leading into the woods, where 
she roamed about for an hour or more fil 
her pretty basket with sylvan treasures, then, 
feeling somewhat weary and warm, she re. 
solved to make her way to a tiny brook, where 
there was a rustic seat, and where she and 
Annie often came with their books and work 
to spend a warm afternoon. 

Softly, and almost as light-footed as a fairy, 
she glided along the moasy way, and ere long 
reached the spot. Parting a thick growth of 
foliage, she stepped into a small open space, 
and the next instant started back suddenly 
with a smothered cry of terror, for there, 
prone upon the earth before her, was the 
stretched form of a man, his face to the ground, 

He did not move, he scarcely seemed to 
breathe, and for a moment she stood irresolute 
whether to fly or go to his aid, 

Then, as her quick eye marked and recog. 
nized his clothing, she became pale as death 
with a sudden fear. 

It was Wil Hamilton, and so wretched and 
absorbed as he was in his sorrow be had net 
been conscious of the rape of anyone, 
and lay as motionless as if he were dead, 

Lady Elaine’s first thought was that he had 
met with some seriout accident, and was un- 
conscious. . 

But with all her delicacy and gentle breeding, 
she was brave at heart, and possessed a latent 
energy and force which few gave her credit 
f 


or. 
Lightly and as fleet as a deer she sped over 
the turf, and knelt beside the prostrate maz, 
sweeping back the moist heowe leaks from his 
forehead as she did so. 
“Wil, Wil—oh! is anything the matter? 
are you hurt?” she cried, her voice 
= the great fear that had taken possession 
of her. 
In an instant he had sprung to his feet, and 
stcod looking down upon her, as if he thonght 
her some thunderbolt which had just missed 
striking him dead ; while she, startled by the 
suddenness of his act, sat staring up at him, 
cue atom of strength and colour forsaking 


er. 

‘*I thought you had gone to the springs,” 
Wil said, abruptly, almost rudely, after 4 
moment. 

His voice was harsh and constrained, bis 
face as white as her own, with great, deep 
circles beneath his eyes, which were bloodshot, 
and were so full of pain that Lady Elaine 
almost cried out as she looked into them, 

“No, I—I did not care to go,” she returned, 
struggling to her feet, and shrinking slightly 
from him. 

She felt as if she had no right to ba there— 
as ifshe had intraded upon him and his gr’eh 
whatever it might be. She would have given 
worlds to have been anywhere else at 
moment. 

He looked at her curiously. 

She did not care to go! he thought, wonder 


ingly. 

But Philip had gone with the rest, and if 
seemed strange that he should leave his be 
trothed behind; and if they were happy 
it was even more strange that she ‘‘ did not 
care to go’’ with him. 

“ Are you not well today?” he asked, les 


but realizing the absurdity of the question 





stantly, for, saving her momentary pallor, #ht 
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abruptly, and not knowing what else to sj. 
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—— 
had never looked better or more lovely in her 


a I am well,” Lady Elaine replied, 
«pat,” with a slight blush, ‘‘I preferred to 
stay at home.” ~i 

Her blush pierced him like a dagger. 

She was shy then ; she had wanted to get a 
little used to her new happiness before she 
appeared in public with her lover, 

The thought was nearly maddening, and be- 
fore he was aware of it a groan barst from 


a oe Elaine advanced a step towards him 
atthe sound, a wistful, troubled look in her 
lovely eyes. 

“You are in trouble,” she said. ‘Won't 
7a tia nothing st lenst nothing that 

“It is) ai no youcan 
help,” he answered, setting his teeth together 
with & snap. 

“Let me share it then. You know, ‘A 
borden lighter grows when shared,’” she said, 
but her red lips trembled even though she 
tried to smile. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she added, trying 
to speak more lightly, “‘ your little fairy or 
water-nymph, who went to sleep in the lily, 
has sent me here to exorcise the evil spirit 
that vexes you.” 

He gave a quick, startled glance, astonished 
that she should have remembered his words, 
when doubtless she must have far pleasanter 
things to think of now. 

“Ah! if you could—if——” he began, pas- 
sionately, and then suddenly checked himself, 

“Try me, Wil, and see,” she returned, 
reaching.out her white hand, and laying it 
gently, yet appealingly, on his arm, while 
her eyes seemed pleading for his confidence. 

: owe her hand and lifted it to his burn- 


ing lips. 

“Shall I try ? Dare I you? You 
cannot mean what you say. ou do not 
even know what you are tempting me to,” 


he cried, wildly. 

n. jg . rise, = a did 
W a 

sive in his, sh riariaet wear 

“I do not understand you.” she said, 
“How am I tempting you? Why do you 
not dare to try me? You need not fear, 
Wil. I will not fail you.” 

“You will not fail me,” he repeated, with 
lips, You have failed me already. 
You are lost to me, and that is why I am 
* dtp ch bets tro 

y 80) m him as he said it. 
_ She had driven him despera ; 
peerage that ee and questions, and he poured 


i 
i 


if 
if 
i 
i 


him how or why he re- 
80 him, because that 


she 

she was asked; so h 
lips were sealed and she was mute. “5 
he 


Have I startled you b ‘« 
y this confession ? 

the was te heer: as he marked how lovely 
maidenly modesty, and, having 

top. the rein to his mirery, he could not 
. ‘Have you not sean, d all these 
ae how I have grown to love, to idolize 
et 8 my heart has melted before you— 
bel to ve had no will but ours, no thought 
be r you? oo to lose you, to have 
d me before m e and 
— When I was beginning te hope that T might 
you we 0 4 darling! if I could but die 
Patatively Jolt ba feet, I should be com- 


Pain; but she hardly felt it now. 
loved hort gent with » new joy; he 





causing him great suffering, but just how and 
why she could not comprehend—she was 
puzzled by what he had said. 

Her lids flattered, she gave him one brief, 
bewildering glance, and murmured,— 

“T should not be happy—I donot want you 
to die, Wil; and—I do not know what you 
mean by—by my being stolen frum you, and 
all that nonsense.”’ : 

He caught his breath ; there was no mis- 
taking the glance she had given him, nor the 
tender tone in which she had said she did not 
wish him to die, 

Could it be possible that he had been deceiv- 
ing himself, after all ? 

“ Elaine, my darling, have I been a fool?” 
he cried ; “dare I hope that yoo——._ Bat tell 
me first, after I left you last night did not 
tap 2 come to you and ask you to be 
his wife?” 


“Yes,” she answered, with downcast eyes 
and burning cheeks, 

“Ah e began, almost fiercely, “and 
you-—” 

‘*T—refased him. Wil,” holding out both 
her hands to him and looking shyly up info 
his a ‘¢ is it that which has been troubling 
you s0?”’ 

He caught her hands with a glad cry and 
drew her into his arms. 

**Not the refusal, surely,” he said, a joyous 
note in his trembling, eager voice, “ but the 
belief that you had ted him.” 

**How could I do ,» when——” Lady 
Elaine began, and then stopped short in con- 
fusion. 

‘When what, my darling?” 

“When I did not love him—when my heart 
— J long belonged to someone else—to you, 


He bent and touched almost reverently the 
lips that had uttered this so sweetly. 

“ Bat,” she added, after a moment of silence, 
“what could have made you imagine that I 
had accepted him ?”’ 

Then he told her what he had seen—how, 
when having attending to his mother’s request, 
he went back to the ante-room, intending to 
tell her all the sweet story that was in his 
heart, he had seen her standing there with her 
hand in Frog, Bh coe and looking up 
cating into face, as if she had just 
gran im the favour for which he had been 
suing, and it had seemed as if the very foun- 
tain of his life had dried up in that moment, 
and all his fature darkened. 

** Poor, foolish, faithless boy!” she said, 
while she cares y toyed with the rings of 
moist hair which lay upon his forehead, 
“‘ where were your eyes, that you could not 
read me better ?—where were your intuitions, 
that they did not tell you what others have 
learned all too readily? It is a pity that 
your f did not w som in 
your ear before you it her to me in the 


lily.” 
“ How could she?—she was gS you 
know,” Wil retorted, archly; bat wing 
the fair girl closer to him with a sort of exal- 
tant clasp, all the me like magic from 
his face, all the ry his eyes. 

“True; I had forgotten that,” she replied, 
with a clear, sweet laugh. 

“Bhe told him as briefly as she coald all 
that had oe between Philip and herself, 
for she felt that he had aright to know it; 
and then—the moments slipped unheeded by, 
as they always do with all lovers, until warned 
by the blo at a distant farm-house that 
it was high noon, and they must return to 
Hazelmere, or a detachment would be sent 
out to search for them. 

“T can scarcely believe that Iam the same 
person that I was two hours ago,”’ Wil said, as 
they arose, and he drew Lady Elaine’s hand 
within his arm, though still retaining it in his 
own. “To think that I came out herethe most 
miserable wretch on the face of theearth, and 
now I am returning the happiest mortal that 
— and with the Lily of Mordaunt all my 
own 


CHAPTER VII. 
DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Wr Hamitton went directly to his father 
upon his return with Lady E and told 
him that he had won her for his wife, asking, 
as@mere matter of form—for of course he 
knew that he could make no objections—his 
sanction to the engagement. 

It is needlessto say that Sir germ | re- 
ceived the news with delight, and o his 
heartiest congratulations. 

‘Tt is a fine thing for you, Wil, my boy, not 
only to have won so lovely a bride, but with 
her so magnificent a fortune. Lady Elaine’s 
twenty thousand a-year, together with your 
own expectations, will enable you to do about as 
you like for the remainder your life,” he 
remarked, rubbing his smooth, plump hands 

ether, with a satisfied smile. 
il looked up at him and flushed hotly. 

“TI give you my word of honour, sir, I never 
once though of her money,” he said, earnestly. 

Sir Anthony laughed. 

* Young love forgets a food many things,” 
his father returned, indu tly. ‘* Neverthe- 
less, that does not alter the convenience of the 
matter, A purse full of goldis something not 
to be despised at any time.” 

‘I shall settle every shilling upon her,” 
Wil Hamilton answered, proudly, and looking 
somewhat disturbed. The subject of Lady 
Elaine's money jarred v somehow, 
** And it will make no difference with me—it 
will not change my plans fer the future in the 
least, I am just as ambitious to make a 
name and position for myself as I have ever 


“7 ams pal to hear that, Wil,” Sir Anthony 
responded, gravely, and with a look of pride 
and fondness at the manly, self-reliant iW, 
“ for I am ambitious for you; you are my only 
boy, and I want you to be heard of in the 
future, I want the name of Hamilton to con- 
— a be honoured a _— Bat, ante 
rom pecuniary , | am very m 
leased at your prospective marriage with 
ady Elaine hs eg ward I have admired 
pind a da a daughter I shall love her 
nderly.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Wil said, with 
eyes, and shook his father’s hand with a 
warmth that amused that gentleman greatly, 

Thus the matter was settled most happily 
for all parties, and the next morning the en- 
oye was anno 

ir Anthony did it in his happiest manner. 

Going up to Lady Elaine, as soon as break- 
fast was over, he took the blushing girl by the 
hand, and, tarning towards the household, re- 


“My friends, I am s0 and happy that 
I cannot refrain from you to congratu- 
late me upon the prospect of having another 


daughter in my house.”’ 

Of course the family and friends gathered 
around Lady Elaine orem to offer 
congratulations, and express approba- 
tion, and, for a little w! there was a perfect 
— of good — and rejoicing over the 

appy young couple. 

Phntip Paxton alone held aloof from this 
gay group. He gave one look of blank astonish- 
ment at the lovely girl when Sir Anthony made 
his announcement; then, his crimson 
with anger and disappointment, he abruptly 
turned and left the room. 

The next time he met her alone he faced 
her with a bitter sneer, 

** My faith in womenkind has had a severe 
blow,” he said; “ you told me, Lady Elaine, 
that your hand was pl to no one.” 

“I simply told Mr. Paxton the truth —I was 
betrothed to no one at that time,” she replied, 
bat lifting her bright head with a haughty 
gesture, as if to warn him that she was not 
accountable to him for her actions. 

“You have made a bad man of me,” he re- 
torted, fiercely, a dark look on his handsome 
face; ‘you have oc my whole nature. 





It I become a hardened wretchif my cereer 
is marked by reckless deeds and hardened acts, 
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you will know what has eaneed it it, Yor a 1 could 
have moalded me like- wax—with you as the 
guiding spirit of my. life I could have made 
eversthing that was good and noble; but now 
I believe T shall'go to the bad as fast as ever 
Icau.” 

Eady Pikine finshed crimyom at the mad 
atid. recklaea speech, yot there was much of 

ity ia Ker heart for him. If he really loved’ 
as he professed ‘to, hie sufferings must be 
akin to Wil'swhen he believed ber lost to him ; 
buf for siftthat she féli that he ‘had no tight 
to address her inthe way he had done. 

“Mr, “Paxton,” ‘she oe ag gently, yet 
with. a. ty on awed him, “for all 
the evil 'w sa wan do in the fature no 
one, gaye yo any way. be respon- 
aitde. “You alone ett be held accountable. 
Neone one can regretsmore. than I the suc fortunate 
citcumstances of ths night: befora last, and T 
would gladly have saved you all’ the pain of 
ae — Saat, Ttipoa ablé to ne ah SO ; Mtg I 
hold myaelf guiltless. 6 wrong to you, for 
I never suspected, wetil tat momsut,. that 
of tgadahig £0 saz. otb other, feelings: save those 


seat EE ad heen, Nise te he mut- 


eer an mink ethereal 
ber dealt back ot ato remeribered inom 


fe stjKavebatrayed her deep 
2s I, and agate 










be 
a) 





Ds,”* sie M4463, nrore gently than she 
poker, “*wé have al been so absorbed 
gs that we liare been blind to 
vir, Raxton, believe me, I~ 
; be rie ragaed. You. as A. 

iret pake 6  atd—— 

cei pant Toan Dera be friends, 


Ropes fate tangeran tit, ean 
eo Warn at 


nh go fo.s 90h duetitl 
> het ibtegtroted at 








te the reterné 
"? think “it is hardy the 
Bomar yee & lady aif,you 


| bay am: in NO way 

ade ic rd, sia gute for 
For r 
= aby, es prep sveean mjrotgen 
t 
ske turned quickly away 
po im™~“to “his own unc grtable re-. 
ft toot savagely as he aemneehe| | 


her wide weet hoy het me meri pyit 


iste boom Sy ¢ atthed 


‘a8 "hie oriéd ee 
‘or Is my tengue arid no 
cr Jor mein use manner 
rT ty ee tack, or Patal” 

ee iaee ‘the whole Tay, that I 


caypotafford to’do, for thers is no’ how, 
roroanl T° may need “their iffitenes® 4 the. 
atare. ” 
“That: ag tra post brought him a letter 
whith made grow whit “g as death, and 
pcs ale 9 terrible. oaths, though ae Pa 
pe ose inchis life before been guitty of 


Pvt iptesmed bi him thats lation in which 
he” hal “beer engaged had borat like a bubble, 
and the logge Amognt of money which he had 
puttinte it-wag los for ever. 

“Phere go" three of. the best years of my 
life, ‘Ourset the Inck!** be eriéd, with excedd- 


eon. as he-crnshed the letter’ in “his - 


sud-paeed ‘his chamber like a caged 


‘Hefought a'fterce battle with himself over 
this joes. Se eae an hour, and at.the 
of that-time he exclaimed, with sudden 


ee: mmustdo'it, 1 am ruined, bnt‘if ‘I could. 
onty“have-gsina? my point with Lady Elaine 


fallen, 
“I swear I cannot submit to such. arbitrary im- 


that this mjght—mij, 


it,would have made no.difference. I: should 
not.have minded my_loss at.all. Why in. time 
couldn't she have bestowed favonr upon: me 
rather than upon that fool of.a hoy, who-will 
have money enough of hisown? ;But‘half.a 
loaf.is. better than no bread at sll,’ .as :the 
saying bas is, I'll see;what- headway Lea 

make with .theother.one. .I believe the,gir 

likes me, or could be made. fo, if I exerted 
m5self a trifle to be. agreeable toher, and Fam 
eure she's an,enchantipg little witeb, and my 
ertanes.must.be mended.in some way. 


poverishment, and. begin »way down: at. the 
bottom of the ladder again.” 

Evening found Philip Paxton as. smilingazd 
serene.a3 if there were mor auth .things..as, 
poverty,and disappointment. inthe world. 

‘There..was.not.a.trace ofthe storm .and 
bitterness, which had raged within him during, 
the day, upon his. smooth brow.nor.in hiaclear, 
smiling eyes. 

‘He met Wil.as cordially ag ithe hd netdeen 
the instrument of his shatteréd hopes, and the. 
demons.of jealonsy andihatred, still raging in 
his own heart. 

““Yon're in luck, my boy.!”-he said, clapping. 
him heartily on the shoulder, as he came ypan, 
him standing alone upon thaporgh, 

‘Wil looked up in surprise,,andsearched bis; 
friend’s face.with.» keen, glance, 

‘fPeouldn't. offer my tions ..svith, 
the crowd thie, _ -went on ; 
* but-I hope they ara nene theless. acceptable 
oN NG, tc wigan 

o!” Wil re ig face lighting 
he grasped hie hand:warmly. ‘I. mare 
afraii.I shonid not Have them at.adl. are 


us, for—of course 
seeing that yon were intercsted;in the same 
— he concluded,: with some embarrass-; 


‘““Lwas—lI confess it, Wil ; but—bntof conrse 
only one cotld win, and the loser must. make, 
the, hens of it, suppose!” 

Ome_one eame apes le 
en, amd, Wil made no rej 
sof been find tha 


‘near where. 
ping ania. 
tone, in- 
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wble. “Lasgure 
Seiten tone 
Eady Haine thasghts 


elas eae mage, 


Loren. game, over. Arley. Went- 
worth engagement of her friend had. 
ibeen beroanott 


Hitherto. she had always been the first fo 


notice oe Sor the a) of = 
Paxton rawing-reom,and nearly always 
mannest he © etext or other, .fo 
claim hiwattention light. 8. 
and. repartee ‘keep te her ai 
until could secure Lisay Elaine to himself, 
‘When, however, the. ement. was an- 
‘nennced that morning ahe ag gg oe far- 
itive, — tri ant glanee , at, the. diseomfAted 


suitor, and then heaved a sigh of ‘relief, which. 
had in it,eomething.of pain. a 


‘Well, my strategia asamp ia_atan eud, 
aiid Iam glad of ihn Tao sory of Facer 
have kept i¢ up much longer,” she said ;; 

‘there was a bib waa : on Ther 
whic ‘one seen it, mi 

Ravabeah him.to Saupestabat petty ps she 

sustained some wouads in the, battle here” 


(To be:continued.) 














ego 


Seg PE ale rane 


sing party, “ 
k until yor bay 


1 Nannid, one 
2 A Sam ive Loca Nga 7 7 


Taxne canrotlive a more unheppy creatnre |: 
than .an ill-natuzed. old. man, who is neither |! 
apable of receiving pleasures, nor sensible. of ithrea 





‘doing them to others, 


FACETIA, 


oA pap, buoy frequently finds it diffieulgs, 
keep its head above water, 


‘* Yrs,” said* the boy, ‘*Tmight juetagm|! 
be at the:head of my class .se-not.. ‘But T dow; 
mind being at-the:foot, and: the other-beyaide, 
po I sacrifice myself,” 


“Coroyen,” said aman who waited ip 
mike out a genealogical tree—“ colonel, how 
can. I become.thcroughly sogpeinted with 
family history?” ‘Simply by 
Parliament,” answered the colonel, 


“Who isnthatcmamsapplanding-so vodifer. 
ously near the front?” saskedsw fries@oty 
theatrical manager on the «first: production of 
a cplay.in am-optown: theatre. ‘Phat long. 
haired man with a light-colouredcesat?” 

‘He-she'sche suthorof the play.” 

‘Bato -erailway magnate, “Times are 

wery clexe,‘and' I: ma:t-economire.” “Nob: 
your: hving,;-Pirnst,’* queried a friend. “ah, 

et replied the large shareholder; 

living; Pimithe living of my employées”* 

“fs your wife acquainted’ with the det 
languages? ” atked the professor. rept 
man. “Maybe she is,”~was* the: reply, 
the language she uses iz entirely too warm{t 
have been dedd very long.” 


“ Wuaz.shalli writeabaut?” agen 4 
* Obg.menits. 


prees of.the.m 


ehihtapinetnomento bend’ 
the be order. Tho«ecribe drew :paystonm 
sre cr hecnininee “4 
* Judge,” : said.a: prisoner, “1 sadmit 
— as: tangled sin { 
teeth, and that I inant the animal away; 
bnt if you .eall: that-stealing.adeg, no:man 0 
| eavth imsafe fromoommitting: crime,” 
A-supen having fatten asleep during a trill 
Lawyer Xx. Foret ceased pleating, oo 
claimed, ‘I will--wait-unfil- his ‘honour sie 
Satoelditebeing: 7) CB of, answeréd 
rhaps his-bonour will 
shed before waking” 


“ Dox'ry ou.think it a little .incansistentin 


rl church er ‘said Parsen Jones tae 


oner, ‘for to, gajont.niding 
one onthe “Sabbaths” ‘Ma, » audeed.” i 
parishioner, ; * thet is.my way! 
bee 3,’ you know.” 


Lavy (tedesf loner) Wall fil 
bones, how .de:-vau. fied ryoupasif ry 
‘Smoelibones Weil, Kan Dastt yemell 


actising how 
‘at night witbout raising a- racket” 
Tur’ éldest - he ie couple al 


said his ‘mother, “ you ,shoutda’t “do. 

“ why, maby kM af ee ate dae wo! 

“e o* you are ren. ¢ 

kids; for don'Pkids have. Billy as 

férs paps and a mamma, and 

(kidd ?” “The argument. was pee hE a 

“kids stands as aound logic in that family. 

A scHoonistages aned three young 

‘breach.of promise, .Coumsel .forane.obthe d 

‘feadants moved.for.a nonsuit .onrthe, 

that, she.was too much engaged, 
asked; “ Judge, did. yomever, 






mgt” ag honour's eyes 
sportsman ..as. heap 
ea =e s0; mamy's-the 
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Tsar modest little coin, the ‘' fourpenny bis,” 
jscoming- into: no!e by reason. of its growiug 
xoareity. Fashion hasrepherdickle sway ou 
itpattd one.0 of- its Jatest decrees isi.to, the effect 
thats very: Charming, pecklets :made: from: the 
diseatded** bit’? may be- worn avan ornament. 
Aspepatural consequence, the coin isin great 
demand.  Severel ‘‘curio”’ dealers haveseld 
cabcthair stocks at -high prices, aud good 
ssmplesarenow worth sixpence and eight pence |, 
each. 

Tur pampered pet dogs of Paris are now 
eopplied with indisrabber becis.to.wear in 
hepwesther, TDhenotionit.alLnost-as-goodas 
thatvef-the» American: lady-who, alarmed -at 
the fditiog sight of her-pot, bad.a pair of spec. 

tagles made for. ike poor beast. 

An extremely pretty country wedding was 
thatsoi Gaptain Sclater, RvA.; with the eldest 
daughter of “Sir Walter Barttelot, M. P, at 

» Suasex. ‘The heueymoon. is: being 

ty of.all-plaoes, 
‘Mixe"Paoxcas Hay Rrrenis; of Belfast; was -re- 
| cantly married to Miss FannieFlorence Ronaldg, |! 

roe ae ‘Mr, Peter Lorillard Ronalds, 
Yirk.. Lhe bride, who .was accom- 
| 
| 


os Fess 


or ie ES 


& 


panied-by-herissber-aud mother,-mas attended | 
betwobridesmaids, Donna Isabella and Donna 
Vittoria, the lrttle- daughters of the Dac.andt 
Dachesse di Marino Colonna.. :The-bride-were 
a dress of white oorses ak, the front: being 

ine, and with pointlace, 
the. gitwol her mother ;.and.aigrettes of orange 
ae og ar fastened the 


“Of: the skirt. Her. veil was. attached. |) 
, hae, mee sat the bridegroom, 
ands eet diamonds and 


praris,, the, gift of. the Pein Seen and. Princess of 
Aaother bracelet, the present of 
Albany. 


“Ma Epean, Texxrs,, of. i Diaatons: -Commons, 
036 Oi-be handsemest.aa mest-genial-of 


t _ 
Goancil, .with: an sir silver ponte’ 


Con anened au: Stiy .Plitwick,.in 
ordshire, where the be mareige took place, 

wi féte the. bride, beings ular,.and 
ss che deovemeay swith en-route to, 
Dresden, ia cher ‘aang dress: of exquisite 
pene , she~-was loudly cheered as 
pmo with ,the . optbadox. shower:of |’ 
ice. 


| A-vorane: costume at Ascot was, aan 
ings tOcmmoll. inf 
Saaglet,. yellow, 





— 
7” 


AEE — GATE seek 4 


perme ny ghted 
_ ingens tee: ground sand-was.only extinguished 
difficulty, ‘The off days this .year: were 
peculiarly enjoyable—warm and very fine, and 
graced with a large attendance. Lady Castle- 
tiGay wore simple white muslin, 
trimmed A coffee-coloured lace; Mrs. 
freemtich vilk ; Mrs, Edward 
arréll, a black and white striped silk, As on 
ay, —, was mae of cottons 
; dn-the royal. in are, and man 
at tos pees — worn. White Qeensee 

r were to be seen, but are too s 

gestive of incushions; red 
certainly does not appeal to 
aria instine's. The Dake of Portland «met 
Warm congratulations when bis horse, St. 
imon, won the Ascot Cup. Tristan won the | 
ionak eBpaker, and proved his mettle, 
= his temper is not up to the mark. Mr. 
n’s Energy won -~ he Wokingham Stakes, | 
gten’s Geheimniss the: Queen's 
Stand Plate. But fortane did not befriend the 
bettors, Ag far as society went, only royalty 
‘to make Ascot perfection this year 
1884 ; and, if report. speaks traly, it 
ibe re Majesty’ 8 8pecial commands that 
yal box was so rigorously: closed, 


#4 _ 


al 
$ 






















































































































; i“ mr striped slic, ‘ext ? 
Maen ganas: with, pamples, having « 


and the coloured |} 


STATLATICS. 


Countr Courtrs.—A- summary-of the plaints 
entered for the recovery_of debts shows that 
991.002 plaints were entered for sums under 
£20,.and 11,263 for sums.between. £20, and £50. 
As-many a8161,186- judgment eummonses were 
} issued, and 5:370 debtors were imprisoned. 


SsnTexces t0,Deate.—From,.a Parligmen- 
tary return,justissue),. it-appears.thatin: the 
year! 1881 twenty-four ons were.sentenced 

; todeath for the-crime-of-murder-in England 
and Wales, Io thirteen cases the rentences 
) were commuted, eleven to pena ae enenit 
life, and two to confineme 
| 1882,the. capital. sentences: ered: om 
| two ; fourteen of the: criminals were 
vaix-are undergoing penal servitude forlife, and 
|two are at Broadmoor, Last year twenty-three 
: persons - received. sentence of ‘death ; five. of 
these,sensences»were.commuted to. penal servi- 
| tade for life, twoto-removal to Breoadmoor,aud 
\in-one-case-the‘death~ sentence: was,commuted 
| to tem years’ penal servitude. “The ages of the 
| persons sentenced »ranged “from -feurteen ‘to 
Se tocenatselng: Somage: of; Margaret 
| Mansemantiamahaciamear menlatgoutepanaleserhi 
{tade for life, aud» the datter-thet of Charles 
|Gerrish, who was executed on January 30, 1882, 





| narrow-necked .bottles-+the dlessstheyibave in 
jthem the more-noise*they-make-im pouring it 
;out. 

Let every manmday>his:hi his. heart, 
jand not take wihtite® poy nor*black for 
iwhite ; for we are.all.aa, , and 

oftentimes a great deal-worse. 

We sleep, but .the,loom of life never stops ; 
‘and the pattern whichwas«meavingevhen the 
.sun wentdewn is weaviogewhemitcomes up 
(to-morrow. 

Tux pith of conversation does not consist in 
‘exhibiting our own. superior knowledge .on. 
\maatters of amall consequense, 
i fe 


\inpreving, aad cor " 
;possessby the authority of others, 
Hs. ity.enanother . , 


/delighteth: in ‘seorneth the 'y. Of 
another shall at onetime. or-anasber-tiltinto 
ithe same. gulf, 





MOUSHHOLD. TREASURES. 


-Crense Popprya.—Take a ‘dish about-three 
{inches ‘deep, first pat: a; thitk-layer:of-bread 
,crmmbs, then: a thin.layer ,of:grated.cheese,..& 
| little: endsalt,:-until:your dish»be- full, 

then pour in a cup of milk) laybitsofbutter-on 
haltanchour, 


ithe top, and bake 


Breakrast Elocarteao Tn one qnart-of flonr 
‘add two-teaspeontuis of! baking powder, one 
‘teaspooufal of salt, one 
jof lerd; mix- with 
jmailk ; _knead.as little.as. possible,. and have, the 
‘\donghamsoft.as yomean 

Moreen .Baorn.—Teke.,the...fat, from. .the 
‘liquor in: which -yourdeg of mutten has. boiled. 
, Adt-pepper and-a: a tittie salt, “beating in- mind 
| that: ct hl = cieerementeaeneat 
jor — & cup,.of rast rice, -and® hatfvan 

nl together, half-an.hour...."Ebia 
\is.a. page nate te et 


Bezzagraxk witH Tomatoss:-—Akont: tro. 
hours before dimner; put 
: with butter amd‘onions. 
ithe tomatoes, and let pd 
, done, : adda. litthechot: water: 
sugar’ to the tomatoes, 


“When nearly 
Add anchitthe 





a* 


Ir is with..narromsouled-people»as with | qwonld-sim: 


caught: 
in “Scotland, and: 
pe 2 
j came, ‘5 

the: — 


5 
»mant’*~ 


that.bath.p TAA’ BHOETOW 
shall -be ayo noc neue cher.tlaat: | 
and againstontching the disease. 


states that. from: 


Axe 
opened at. Guildford, Giling ix la 
Borough:Hals, 


ioe swateror sweet | - 
Wasa mative of? 


wedding, 
Agbantes, curigsit 


‘tha disteiet. "The. build 
‘ehitet. | funda vet: 
sides. aati |: 





MESGELLAN HOUS, 


ood 


Quen Annz’s Gilapidated statue in front of 
St. Paul’s~ is at Dasrto“be by anéw 
figure obwhite' Sicilian marble}. the trustees of 
the Cathedral baving approved-a fresh design. 


Tur faghionable colours for ladies” dresses i in 
Paris this. sgason are “me 
blue), ‘* Narbonne honey,” “mysk colour,” 
“lavender blue,” “raspberries sud crean, 4 
“ veryein” (a faint Jilap), “chimney-sweep,”” 
and “*arboungreen,”’ 


AcspaRrRnowsthief yhas been-appropriating:tho 
public money -in’ “PhHadélphia, “U.S, "Phe 
bitd built anestiin the roof ofthe: Mintand 
beeeme #0 ° tame: as to fly about freely inthe 
where "the ficalog'-palenine- ot unten: 
where the floa ‘partities ust 

sin’ 8. ‘Phe sbeok 
off the-“dust into his pest; whith was found to 
be-so*fall of gold that it Is to-he- broken up 2nd 
assayed, 

A prima poxna’s: “ Ogazy Quilt. .will).one 
day.form a great ae . 
fancy fair. her late...Amerigagr visit 
Madame Adelina, Patti spent oe 
in, puting together scraps of plush and velvet 
in “crazy work,” as Fine Americans eall-it, 

ilf. 


-6Quaxe,.and-broughh it 
shome to: slipe» with swansdown; and ~—r 
‘away to be rafiled for-at'a charitable bazaar. 

Gv2-Frowzas, —Alkthatisnecossary to bie 
flowers fresh is to keep them moist and eeeh 
liz water 

‘them 


wp ima -wet-newe- 
paper, they would find they would*keep*far 
fresher over night. -A-wet! towel or nepBin 
would’ be too“ heavy,-and crush the blooms tro 
mugh, and, besides, it would allowthamoistare 
to.evaperate tco. easily. 


A ene me Kk white ~equall 

party of{toutists moving across adake 
threatened to. ‘the 
When it seemed that the. crisis was 
y 


fear, a NG, 
wahoutedths -biUt off bonttina ? *1et 
that little man pray ; “you: take-aa ear,” 


Or Soux Usz, Artz: Aut. — Chewing-tobaevo 


pi bs 


isnot + Dd itig) used. cA 
; prominent + ioinn. rer astki-that he.never 
vattends a- Ee rae. eR puttieg 
tebaceo nu:higcewa: months sar protestion 


Hianns kane ABE. AT) DEER: nol thee 
an. apelysis.. fo eomeea 
tive men:inialbthe greater 


en 
the golden » deeadibt wad between fo y, 
ap tle 


between. fitty . “The, at 
youth and middle Tite aver old old age inenigimal 
when.we_censider 


work.appeaxs-all the graater, 

thedage that vettll othe: Be meaas ‘Ofedaomourrend 
prestige, rships ‘arid pablic stations, 
are in nr ands of the old. ; 
“has: been 


excellent art loan‘ exhi' 
TOOMAA In 


ihe ares en 
&D6LED! ako DUMECLOUS,, ueeD 
yok nae ne AR 


—. ‘Rae Duchess-cf 
xhibits~ a y. 0f goldjant-aityer 
plate siren fo a auld Recipe on Bugle 
OE i mosbatthon Jends Zain intoni 
eer ete ner p= ‘Bal, 


ing-0f provincial ‘art: displays, : 


the Ohadwick 
enn at Bolton has been openéd, containing 
ee Ae a my 


aserected 
t; Chaiwiek. ‘Prom 


ton..apiil.gifte-frouy the. chief: 
cby the late 
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— 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. B. S.—The volcano Heocla is in Iceland. 

W. J. F.—Consult a respectable medical man. 

Cotm F.—A horse is said to be “aged” after it has 
arrived at the age of six years. 

A. MN. J. — Rosamond means “ rene «> the world,” 

Ellen “fruitful,” George ‘‘a tiller of 

INQUIRER. _There is is in strictness no prs art ad word 
as Scotchman ; it should be Scotsman, or Scot. 

aut —You mean Victoria British Columbia, a 

ourishing town of quite modern growth. 
Lennre.—Use as little oil for _ as possible, 

but brush it thoroughly well ‘twloe a-da; 

Latte pe I of William Tell adie last written 
by Rossini, is generally held to be his masterpiece. 

G. 8.—Dunoon is a ag en pms place on the 
Clyde, eight miles from G 

Atva.—Under ordi 
moust size clacn balote teelve crelock in the day. 

Lzowarp.—You bad better consult a married friend. 
‘We know of no such book as you describe. : 

ZarcEevueim.—We must refer you toa standard work 
on the history of the period. 

R. B.—Sophie means “a wise woman,” Aurora “ the 
morn,” Isabel “ fair Elisa,” Ethel “ noble.” 

E. ¥. ¥.—Dressmaking is quite distinct, we are in- 
formed, from They require separate appren- 


wedding 





, ‘. 


A. N. G.—The signs of taverns and public-houses are 
relic ~4 the times when every shop had its particular 
sign, and every trade its emblem. 

. C. P.—The word “ muslin” is derived from the 
of a city in India, whence the material first 


Ht 


B. G. Se: seek, comms on a Friday. 
There is nothing in the superstition that Friday is an 


unlucky day. 
Sg tyre neg 


FV. W. ue is no 
historical dramas 2 taceemeaee 
S.—President Garfield was shot on the 4th of 


ward ITIL 
Frev L. 
hy , 1881. He died on the 20th September following. 
20th of January, 1879, fell on a Monday. 


et ar Sy Sag but what would be 
injurious. Have patience. In a few years’ time you 
pe andr fe ys agate 


Ebenezer is a Hebrew name, meaning 
lp.” It was the name of a field; so 


8. *R Consals a aaa dent 


F. N. B.—A child should not be nursed by the mother 
for more than nine or ten months. Oertainly not for 
more than a year. ¢ 


E. F. L. G.—The = schools is ane 
snc to be daproatad and Wie a 


ha’ 

original of race in Gil Blas 
Dr. Philip Hecquet, who, like our own Burke, 
strongly advocated the use of warm water. He was a 
much esteemed in his time. 


R. N. B.—1. eee es handwriting 
2. Do not trust him; has 
ou ones, which was his own faa. If he 

Gye sg ya naa 


elapsed the debt cannot 
jootor pled to the ate < ee. 
ledgment 


bee ee ee oe Pee. we ted 
town named Vi in France, eral small 


Sownshipe in the United States tailed Vioune, The 
German name of the Austrian cap'tal is Wien. 


ol aay cbelthe are evident! of a pouifone 


Rngtion “wil be the beet ting for 


®W. N. G.—Lord Howe's celebrated victory over the 


Pi mone e debtor 
in writing. It can only 


french took on the Ist June, 1 for which he 

a Eons ones, - og 

SST the applaaty ot ths motion r 

RB. 8. V.—' 

Fa. "Uaioe ere so which will purify 

os system lich cass’ o matienl sant chen 
at once consulted) the mouth with a fow 


drops 
of fluid in water, f 
icy id in water, oF @ fow drops of tincture of 


L.—The Jews'-harp is sometimes called the 
wows Bont uke Séve end to y Pieped in thats 
music. ‘This i not tras, as ee 


F fact 
’ 

It is a rather 
ancient invention, being described in 1619 under the 





name of Crembalum. The best jews’-harps are made 
in Riva, a town in the Italian The first per- 
former of any celebrity on this instrument was named 
och, a Prussian soldier in the army of Frederick the 
There have been several persons whose per- 
formances on differently-tuned jews’-harps have brought 
them both money and fame. 


Ropsre M.—A thoughtful-looking young lady, with a 
t, id expression, and nicely rounded 
Farmer has an open, honest eon but rather 

surprised look, as if he were wondering what the 
photlgrapher was about. 


Jounx W.—1. The lady should ot in first and the 
= should get out first. Raise your hat. 3. 
page me 4. There are plenty of ‘iittle works published 
uette to be obtained at a trifling cost from any 

er. 


Ayvre Marta.—l. “Marlanne” is pronounced as 
spelt with the accent 02 the last syllable; it is a com- 
pound of Mary meaning “ bitter,” aud Anne meaning 
—... 2. It depends on your “ite health. a 

an: means “gracious,” Lucy “‘ or brigh 
;" Laura “crowned with laurel.” 4. Good writ- 

ig. 

Vv. E. T.—1. The picture represents a stylish girl 
with a lovely expression and regular features. 2. 
avswer to Lov in this number. 3. You ought aoe te to 
check the perspiration. If itis excessive it is a sign of 
debility, and a medical man should be consulted. It 
ought not to be difficult to press out the “ fleshworms.” 


Watrer §.—1l. Good writing. 2 Decidedly too 
yourg; wait till you are eighteen. 3. Walter means 
** a woodmaster,” Julia means “‘ descended from Iulus.” 
Itis the temiakne of Julius, a Roman name; Frances 


means.“ free,” Arthur, “a strong man. 


MY LOVE. 


I stood in her garden at night, 
And the lilies, stately and tall, 

At my feet their petals let fall 
So soft and light. 


Oh, where is my bornie true love— 
My love that is tender and wise, 

With hair that ripples all pale, 

And hides her sweet face like a veil 


That wayward flies ? 


And hor eyes—ah ! they rival the stars 
That shine in the —- 

And shed their soft 

On the earth as it @reuian 
Where shadows hide. 


And she loves me, = love so demure, 
The lilies w' it low 

And drop at my feet their petals so pure, 
Soft and low: 


E. W. H. 


Torriz.—l. You must use your own discretion in the 
matter, but after what has taken we should 
advise you to be very cautious in thefuture. 2. Wash 
it very frequently, and put a little—very little—soda in 
the water. 5. Belinda means “ fair to look upon.” 4. 
Hair “ auburn.” 

R. G. B.—The principal Reform Acts, prior 
measure of the present year, were those of 1832 and 
1867. The Bill now before Parliament ts ony 
of a large ae for the thorough ie independent mn of 
both Houses of Parliament, quete ind it of hd tf 
so as to meet the requirements ase m 


E. D.—You are ina prbwrery rae 
tion; but you unquestionably avoid b 
confidence unless your conscience telle 1 it would be 
absolutely wrong to refrain from the truth, 
and then you should inform your confidant before you 
reveal an. at all, 

H. PS ~<iiediye. sa ane 06 the 

one of the most ue mountains England On 
pL, by = day the whole the lake district can be seen 

from its = It stands between Ulleswater and 

Derwentwater ; the speronahte being from Patterdale 
and Keswick respectivel 
P. M. N.—If_ the iol fellow has been danglin 
about after Page An for the last three months and me off 
other eligi it is quite time he declared 

eee y vastly It he avoids doing so for b~ 

time get your brother or father or n-arost 
enema relative to ask him the question frankly and 
d a straightforward answer. 





of a small quantity of stesine, carefully stirred, so as 
to thoroughly mix the ingredients. The amount ot 
stearine to be added is at the rate of a quarter of g 
pound to each fifty pounds of sand, care. being taken 
not to add too much of the former, as it would sink to 
the bottom and injure the flowers. The vestel, with its 
cover on and the gause beneath it, is then turned up. 
side down, and, the bo _ bein; removed, pon flowers 
to be operated upon care! pm fem ed upon the 
uze, and the sand Spent in so as to cover 
em entirely, the leaves 4 thus prevented from 
touching pam 4 other. The ve: is then put into a hot 
place—such, for example, as the top of a baker's oven— 
and allowed to remain for eighteen hours. The flowers 
thus become dried, and also retain their natural colours. 
The receptacle still remaining bottom upwards, the lid 
is taken off, and the sand runs away through the gauze, 
leaving the flowers uuinjured. 


Lov.—1. bh ae farinaceous food, such as cornflour 
rice, too much bread or puddivg, and the like, and 
drink no beer. 2. Squeeze them out and bathe with 
dilute spirits of wine. 3. Try vinegar of cantharides 
and sweet oil mixed. A pain A will tell you the 
a 4. Handwriting capable of consid 

provement. At — it is uneven and slovenly, 
Practiss from good copies, p- 


A. F. F.—By the deed b:ing “duly executed” is 
meant that it was signed, sealed, and delivered by the 
parties,or party,as their or his or heract and deed in pre- 
sence of witnesses. Execution is also kgm id 
possession taken lag sheriff's officer ites judges 

and to the depri of a peison guilty of a capital 
offence of his or her 


Litty Bert.—Leave your complexion to nature 
Lead a regular life, take plenty of exercise,eat plenty 
of simple wholesome food, avoid stimulants, and you 
will never require the as nos! 80 ex 
advertised as certaia to a perfectly clear skin, 
You do not want a “ perfectly ny to skin ; you wanta 
perfectl y healthy one, and that can never be obtained 
by powder, paint, wash, or cosmetic. 


LitTLe B ecigen —The words ‘‘ex cathedr4,” 
i ” mean literally “from ‘the 
chatr,” ond wee — ily applied to t to Me Reese 
given by a pr. fessor from 

such, supposed to carry weigh authority, —_ convie- 
tion. The wo are now ap to any pen or 
conclusively authoritative o rf = or even to one 

fessing to be given on the highest possible suthoaige 


A. L. —‘* Fagade” means the face or front of a build. 
ing. ‘‘Fagia” generally denotes the a band or 
above a shop where the name or 
asa strictly architectural term, it is opplled to whatis 
knownlas ‘the bands of an architrave,” lor the e 
tion of which we must refer you to 
the subject. 


L —The first Lord Holland was 
father of the nea ed, orator. a 


house at Ke 
London haunts of 
of Geo-ge IIL, ani 





lus in the eaner pastot a = 
< of his two successors. 
40, 


8. 8S. B.—The French detecti 





orger, toy 
nalist. He was no B® seventy-five when he died ais 
Bighim. in 1850, as poor as the proverbial church 
mouse, after having gained, made, and spent fortunes. 
to ton thavt tor pone ermanont eaten —~" tae a 
too short for permanent es' 
about by such trivial our friend will not 
Severe craencd “olive branch. 
ere wi'l be no loss of dignity, and much eet may be 
saved. Nothing in this world is by pride or ob- 
stinacy, and the old saying that social affairs 
os of of! is worth a pint of vinegar, is well worthy 


leetion. 


a 
- 
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Tax Lowpow Reapzr, Post-free. Three-half-pent 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence, 

Aut Ba Nowsuns, Panrs and Vorumes are in priot, 
cod meg be hat af all booksellers, 


Sixpence, 


NOTICE.—Part 263, Now Ready, price 
’ , bound in clot, 


post free, Hightpence. Also Vol. 
4s. 6d. 


@" Act Lerrens To sx AppRessxp TO THE Epiton of 
Tax Lowpow Reaper,” 834, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot andertake to return rejected mot 
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